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EDITORIAL 


. The third issue of the “Political Science Journal’ reaches 
students and the public at, the culmination of one of the 
most important election campaigns in New Zealand political 
history. While the society, through its Election Research 
Group, has not conducted a Gallup Poll and is not prepared 
to make a forecast of the result, it is and has been carrying 
out a comprehensive study of the election and will in the 
next issue publish information and findings which should 
be of considerable value in the field of political study. 


The one general observation the group feels competent 
to make is that the Government’s chances of victory have 
improved during the campaign as Labour opposition has 
hardened to the National Party’s industrial labour policy. 

The journal has been divided into three sections. The 
first contains three articles on topical and controversial 
subjects. The second, which includes a detailed description 
of the Election Research Group’s activity, is made up of 
contributions by students. 


The last section is devoted solely to articles on the limits 
of the power of the State. Four different points of view 
are here represented. Bluntschli, the German political 
theorist, defined Political Science as ‘‘the science which is 
concerned with the State, which endeavours to understand 
the State in its fundamental conditions, in its essential 
nature, its various forms of manifestation, its development”. 
In view of the growth of the State over the last 100 years 
from the negative-regulative and finally to the positive- 
social service State, and the increasing tendency for thinkers 
to ask whether there are any limits to State power, these 
opinions have a pertinence to the political scene in all 
countries. 


The postscript section is not meant for political scien- 
tists. It is designed merely to show that even a grim 
election campaign can have its share of wit and levity. 


The society extends its thanks to Mr. A. M. Lee, second 
secretary of the American Legation; to Dr. R. A. Silow, 
_ formerly of the British Council in China; and to Dr. 
Gwendoline’ Carter, U.S.A., for their outstanding lectures 
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to members. Also to parliamentarians, Messrs. H. E. 
Combs, J. R. Marshall, and Dr. A. M. Findlay for their 
interesting discussion panel. 


Our thanks are due also to the various diplomatic offices 
for their ready help, particularly to the information section 
of the American Legation for material supplied. 


Finally we would like to welcome Fulbright students to 
Victoria College and to New Zealand universities and 
express the hope that their stay in this country will be an 
enjoyable and informative one. 


PART I. 


Judicial Interpretation and 
Social Progress 
D. F. CAMPBELL 


Mr. Campbell, a graduate in law at Victoria College and 
now with the Internal Marketing Department, here challenges 
the view expounded so often by Professor Laski and current in 
many circles since the High Court’s and Privy Council’s 
decision against the Australian Commonwealth government on 
the bank nationalisation issue, that our legal system is out of 
step with forces of social development. 


T has been a frequent complaint that judges are notori- 
ously conservative and that, in their ruling on statutes 
aimed to effect modern social experiments, they have applied 
outworn assumptions and rules which have either unduly 
restricted or completely nullified the actions of popularly 
elected government. Professor H. J. Laski, in an annex to 
the Report on Ministers’ Powers (1932), and later, more 
completely, in a chapter of his “Parliamentary Government 
in England” (1938), makes a strong case for this point of 
view. The grounds of the attack on the methods of judicial 
interpretation are probably best given by the following 
quotation from the annex above mentioned. 

The canons of the historic method now operative seem 
to me defective in a number of particulars: (1) they ex- 
aggerate the degree to which the intention of Parliament 
may be discovered from the words of a statute; (2) they 
under-estimate the degree to which the personality of a 
judge, what Mr. Justice Holmes has called his “inarticulate 
major premise,” plays a part in determining the intention 
he attributes to Parliament; (3) they exaggerate both the 
certainty and the universality of the Common Law as a 
body of principles applicable, .in the absence of statute, to 
all possible cases; (4) they minimise the possibility that the 
judge can, in his work of interpretation, fully operate the 
principle of Heydon’s case and consider the evil the statute 
was intended to remedy so that their construction may 
suppress the mischief and advance the remedy. They thus 
make the task of considering, especially in the realm of 
great social experiments, the relationship of statutes to the 
social welfare they are intended to promote, one in which 
the end involved may easily become unduly narrowed either 
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by reason of the unconscious assumptions of the judge or 
because he is observing principles of interpretation devised 
to suit interests we are no longer concerned to protect in 
the same degree as formerly.” (Annex V. Report on 
Ministers’ Powers, 1932.) 


The popular opinion is that there is a fixed and certain 
body of law which it is the judge’s duty as a technical 
expert to examine with regard to the case before him, and 
to make a non-discretionary application of the appropriate 
rule. If this were so there could be no complaint, but it 
has to be recognised that, in spite of attempts to create such 
a certainty in law, and notwithstanding the judicial myth 
to the contrary, such an objective is unattainable. If the 
law were certain and capable of prior discovery ‘many mat-. 
ters which now come before the Courts would never be 
argued. The truth is that normally it is the doubtful case 
which is brought to Court. It may be doubtful because a 
statute appears to desire to cover the field as a whole but 
the specific sections may not include particular reference to 
that instance, which quite conceivably was never thought 
of at the time of enactment. The clearing up of doubts as 
to the meaning of statutes, and the determination of the 
extension of their application to new conditions, leaves with 
the Courts a measure of discretion. 


It would reasonably be assumed that the first approach 
would be for the Court to ascertain the intention of. the 
Legislature when the statute was passed, and in form this 
assumption would be correct. However, when the Court 
seeks to ascertain the intent of the Legislature it is not 
concerned with the real intention even if this could be 
ascertained, but with a constructive intent as based on 
the words of the statute used in the circumstances. Refer- 
ence to the Hansard reports of parliamentary debates or to 
reports of Commissions is not permissible to assist in ascer- 
taining the object of the legislation. 

This exclusion of probably the most direct outsitle 
evidence of Parliamentary intent is one of the chief com- 
plaints made against the constructive intent as assumed by 
the Courts. However, it should be remembered that what 
is said in one House is not repeated in the other, and that 
our statutes require to be passed in both Houses. A 
document to both Houses on the passing of a Bill may be 
submitted to Court, so that if government wishes to do so 
it may arrange for an explanatory memorandum to be 
tabled in both Houses when submitting a Bill for considera- 
tion. As for the political speeches in the debates apart 
from the statements of the person responsible in the House 
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for presenting the Bill, no weight could be given to the 
-personal opinion as expressed by each of the other members. 
In most cases the details of a Bill are not sifted in the 
debates, but rather a speech given which has more applica- 
tion to the crowd than to the Courts.. Furthermore, the 
present tendency to draft legislation in wide general terms 
makes it. difficult for the ordinary member to conceive of 
all possible implications of a Bill, and were he to ask if a 
particular case did fall within the scope he would no doubt 


be informed that that would be a question for the Courts 
to decide. 


There is much to be said for better drafting of legisla- 
tion which will provide more definite provisions in more 
certain language, but such endeavours must always face the 
desire of a government to provide an Act which will em- 
power action even in respect of unforeseen instances at a 
later date. Particularly in the field of social experiment, 
even more so in economic control and regulation, the full 
power requirements of government policy can never be 
imagined at the commencement of its operation. Attempts 
then to legislate for future unforeseen contingencies pro- 
vide statutes which reference to Hansard would not in any 
way liberalise. At the same time, explanatory memoranda 
for agreement by both Houses would in the short run give 
to the Courts an authoritative aid as to Parliament’s 
intention, but in the long run provide as conservative an 
influence on judicial interpretation as the first precedent 
created after the passing of the Act. Statutes tend to have 
a long life, while conditions are always changing. An annual 
re-enactment of all law is impossible, and some way must 
always be open for old statutes to be applied so as to be of 
value and not a hindrance in modern conditions. 


The assumptions on which the Courts justify their 
approach to the question are that the legislature has its 
legal advisers; that Bills are drawn up by such experts, 
having in mind the body of law which exists, the existent 
methods of judicial interpretation, and the purpose desired 
to be achieved; that both Houses of Parliament have had 
the opportunity to consider the Bill; and that the public for 
whom the law is made can find that law endorsed within 
the books of statutes. The person to whom the law applies 
does not know the mind of all the members of the legisla- 
ture, nor the mind of the Cabinet who approved it, nor the 
mind of the Minister who presented it. He knows only the 
statute. It might even be suggested, subject to important 
qualifications, that the Court’s view of the intention of the 
‘Legislature is that the intent which it regards is that which 
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an ordinary man would infer from the statute which he has 
to obey. As a preliminary approach this might have some 
validity, but before the Courts the intention of a statute 
is a-question of law and not of fact, so that evidence of 
ordinary men as to what they think it means is not 
admissible. The decision as to what that intention is rests 
with the Judge, who is not an ordinary man but a specialist 
in particular techniques relating to law. Much therefore 
depends on his background and his outlook upon the ques- 
tions under discussion. 


It is in this connection that the claim is made that 
the social background of the lawyer, who makes his 
money in dealings for persons of property, makes for a 
bias in favour of the protection of property rights which 
cannot be completely dropped upon elevation to the 
bench. The education of the lawyer, it is claimed, does 
not provide adequate training in the social science to 
enable the judge to appreciate the needs of a collectivist 
society and the purposes of legislation designed to meet 
those needs. 


Professor Willis, in a devastating article on Statutory 
Interpretation (‘Canadian Bar Review,” 1938), comes to 
the conclusion that, of the methods of approach to inter- 
pretation, the judge tends to choose that which will achieve 
the decision which he desires, and that his desire is naturally 
affected by his background. The three main rules as to 
judicial interpretation which he draws attention to are; (1) 
the literal rule, (2) the golden rule, and (3) the mischief 
rule (i.e., the rule in Heydon’s case). The literal rule is the 
verbal approach by which it is held that the Act means 
exactly what it says and that interpretation is as to the 
meaning intended in the words used. It has two main uses 
in that it may rule that certain words are to be taken 
restrictively and so limit the application of the statute. 
Alternatively it may be held that words used are to have 
a wider meaning, and in this way the application of the 
statute is extended. 


In regard to the second rule, i.e., the so-called golden 
rule, you may have a case where the language is narrow 
and precise, and too plain to be judicially held not plain. The 
Court may still hold that to apply the plain meaning would 
so shock its sense of justice that it will declare that to apply 
it would create an absurdity, and an exception is therefore 
implied. weal 

The mischief rule or the rule in- Heydon’s cas i 
that, in interpreting a statute, the an sine ae: 
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the Common Law before the Act was passed; what mischief 
or defect the Act was intended to remedy; what remedy 
Parliament decided to apply: and, in interpreting the statute, 
shall hold to the meaning which will lessen the michief 
rule as a convenient device which enables the Courts to take 
a wide view of an apparently narrow expression and vice 
versa. 


i In addition, there are a number of Common Law pre- 
sumptions which may be applied in the interpretation of the 
legal effect of a statute. .In the absence of specific terms 
to the contrary, it is presumed that the statute does not 
take away a right at common law; that it does not intend — 
to take property without compensation; that it does not bar 
the subject’s right of access to the Courts; and that it does 
not interfere with personal liberty.’ Where an attempt is 
made to raise taxation under an Act the Courts will not 
assume that power from a general clause but will require 
its specific mention, and, in interpreting its terms, until 
recently, has tended to give a strictly limiting meaning to 
the terms used. Similarly; where statutes create offences 
and penalties these must be specifically mentioned, and the 
Court tends to interpret them strictly. 


It will be seen that the three main methods of approach 
are alternatives, while the presumptions may in fact conflict 
with each other in a particular case. It is probably fair to 
say that the Court invokes that rule or presumption which 
produces a result which satisfies its sense of justice in the 
case before it. The important question must be to what 
extent is that sense of justice, as exemplified in decisions, 
in tune with that of the community. . Laski gives a number 
of instances from English decisions where he claims the 
Court’s sense.of justice was at variance with the community, 
but most of the examples come from countries with written 
constitutions. Professor Jennings (“Harvard Law Re- 
view,” 1936), gives an account of the difficulties involved 
in putting Canadian Marketing Acts into effect, while re- 
cently Australia found itself faced with the nullification of 
most of its controls, even though the government thought 
them essential. As for the United States of America, every- 
one is aware of the treatment by the Supreme Court of the 
first Acts passed to put the New Deal in force. These de- 
cisions in countries with a written constitution certainly 
seem to show the tendencies of Courts to be a retarding 
influence, but part of the blame ought surely to. fall, on 
the system which creates a written document, difficult to 
alter, and yet requiring all legislation to conform to it. 
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In countries like England and New Zealand, with no 
super law in the shape of a written Constitution as such, 
the difficulties ought not to be so great. Recent experience 
seems to confirm this view. The Labour Party has been in 
power in England for four years, during which it has carried 
on, and added to, extensive economic controls, nationalised 
large sectors of industry, and put into effect much social 
legislation in housing and pensions. Yet there have been no 
signs of the ability of the Courts to stop the trend, even had 
they so desired. 

In New Zealand, the welfare state as we know it has 
been built up over a long period. Since 1935 the Labour 
Government has been in power and has introduced a policy 
of radical intervention, particularly in the economic field, and 
yet apparently succeeded in its aims with no major rebuff 
from the judiciary. It would appear that it prefers to pre- 
serve the reputation for independence and rely on the in- 
tegrity of the Courts, rather than to interfere on account of 
minor adverse rulings. The record of the government in- 
cludes the compulsory nationalisation of the Reserve Bank, 
Bank of New Zealand, State Advances Corporation, Coal 
Mines, and Workers’ Compensation Insurance. In addition, 
wide compulsory powers have been taken under Import 
Control, Exchange Control, and the Marketing Acts. 


One of the few occasions when it might have appeared 
that the Courts were obstructing the policy of the govern- 
ment was in respect of the first application of Import Con- 
trol. This control was first attempted by means of regula- 
tions under the Customs Act, 1913, and the Reserve Bank 
Amendment Act 1936. However, anyone who has read the 
reports on the test case (Jackson’s case) will agree with the 
Court that the statutory authority for the regulations was 
inefficient. No reference to Parliamentary Debates, or to 
explanatory memoranda which might have existed at the 
time these statutes were passed, would have indicated any 
intention on the part of the Government to introduce such a 
complete and detailed scheme for controlling a major 
portion of the economy. The decision did not prevent the 
introduction of the control; it merely required government 
to take adequate powers in the proper way: through Parlia- 
ment. It is always within the competence of the government 
to upset the decision of the Court and to enforce its wishes 
in this way. If it is satisfied to submit its projects to the 
ordeal of Parliamentary debate and the ultimate decision of 
the electors at the polls a government in New Zealand can 
pass any law it pleases. Therefore, at the most, the Courts 
have only a staying power which may be overruled. 
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Bearing this latter fact in mind it is not surprising that 
' both.in England and New Zealand the Courts, in spite of 
the complaints of these learned men, have not been a sub- 
stantial factor'in affecting the ability of popular government: 
to effect large social experiments. It is easy to exaggerate 
the implications of a few decisions, but the multitude of 
cases where people recognize their duties under clear state- 
ments of law, and observe them without recourse to Courts, 
far outweighs the exceptional case where the effect of law 
is uncertain. The effect of one decision in a borderline case 
is obvious, but the rest of the statute, and the rest of the 
community as to their relations to the statute, have been 
given no publicity. Even in the number of cases taken, it 
Is easy to notice the few which appear to limit an Act, 
rather than.’ the others which are not news because the 
statutory provisions have been’ interpreted so as to apply 
in the usual manner. 


. Ancther interesting case which was reported recently 
in the newspaper was in respect of an application for the 
Court to fix a “Fair Rent.” This is part of the government’s 
stabilisation programme, and ‘provided for a rent to be 
fixed with reference to certain conditions which existed 
some years ago. However, by bad drafting, due no doubt 
to the government’s desire to benefit by using the honorific 
term ‘“fair’’ with regard to its proposals, it seems to me 
that the judge was in reality being asked to fix a statutory 
rent and to endorse it as a “fair rent.” ‘Fair’ is a word 
with a good reputation but no fixed abode. It has no objec- 
tive meaning but is dependent on the scale of values of the 
person using it. In other words, the judge was placed in 
the invidious position of either fixing a rent which he felt 
to be unfair and yet having to say that he thought it the- 
“fair rent’; or else ignoring the statutory formula. He 
chose the latter course. The use in statutes of vague 
words will always result in this type of uncertainty, and 
the remedy lies with governments who are responsible for 

drafting the legislation. If the people are to have confi- 
dence in the Courts the judiciary must have independence, 
which includes an independence to disagree with the people 
in power without fear. The judge may have no desire to 
disagree with the government in its policies, but in the 
ambiguities which he is asked to clear he could never be 
sure of agreeing without frequent consultation. If this were 
the practice the independence of the Court would be gone, 
and with it the principal mainstay of its reputation for 
impartial justice. It may be harassing at times for a 
Minister to have a legal fence put round his efforts, but an 
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independence which extends to protecting the liberties and 
rights of the individual is worth maintaining. The deter- 
mination of the Courts that Mr. Holmes, who is a member 
of the Communist Party, a sect little liked in New Zealand 
today, should get a fair hearing, may appear to obstruct 
the activities of a respectable and powerful government 
institution. Even if the decision is taken to give that 
institution the legal powers to act as it did, the action of 
the Court will be another reminder to the man in the 
street of some form of protection for the individual against 
the exercise of doubtful authority by those in power. 


In conclusion, it seems significant that the complaints 
against the Courts have come principally from persons 
whose views are contrary to those of the government. in 
power. If that government has been popularly elected, 
then it must hold the ultimate responsibility for the fate 
of the social experiments which are said to have been 
impeded. There seems little evidence of any power in the 
Courts to stop action by a government with a clear 
majority either in England or New Zealand. 


Local Body Government 
By G. HINTON KNOWLES 


On the controversial topic of local government Mr. Knowles, 
the editor of the ‘‘Howick Times,’’ here argues the case for the 
decentralised local body in a manner which, it would seem, 
gives advocates of centralisation much to ponder over. 


THE tendency towards the greater centralisation of 
power in the enforced amalgamation of freely elected 
small bodies is definitely anti-democratic. The small bodies 
are. generally composed of residents in the districts they 
represent. The larger bodies control and administer a 
number of, separate localities ,sometimes in widely separate 
areas; conducting their business meetings at some centre 
far removed from large numbers of the electors they are 
supposed to represent; and many electors are deprived of ‘ 
that close and frequent personal contact with the local 
representatives which is such an important and necessary 
feature in harmonious local body government. 
_ Government through local bodies, comprised of actual 
residents of the districts which they are elected to serve, 
could be made to represent the nearest possible approach 
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to really democratic administration of public affairs. The 
fact that the present system does not reach that very 
desirable standard is attributable, chiefly, to the two fol- 
lowing reasons: 


(1) The public generally, by its apathy towards the 
conduct of its own affairs, as evidenced by the 
failure of such large numbers of qualified electors 
to exercise the franchise, which they have the 
democratic privilege to enjoy, in local body elec- 
tions, is very largely responsible for the tendency 
of elected local body members to assume the power 
of initiating and dictating policy, which should be 
fully recognised as a function of the electors 
themselves. This frequently results in the impo- 
sition of policies with which ‘the electors are not 
In complete accord,' and gives rise to widespread 
dissatisfaction and opposition which, in its turn, 
delays progress and is often expensive. 


(2) Individuals presenting themselves as candidates 
for election to local bodies do not, generally speak- 
ing, seem to fully recognise, and acknowledge, 
that the position they will occupy, if elected, wil 
be that of Servants, not Masters, to execute the 
will of the community; not to impose their will 
on their electors through the initiation ahd imple- 
mentation of policies of their own framing. 


With proper recognition by every individual elector 
of his civic duty to be actively interested in the adminis- 
trative affairs of the district in which he resides, which 
includes what should be regarded as the inescapable re- 
quirement that. he exercise his vote in every. local body 
election for which is is qualified; plus proper recognition by 
every local body of its real function in the community ser- 
vice, local body government could, as claimed earlier in 
this article, develop into the nearest possible approach to 
the ideal of really democratic government. 


-Local Body Finance 

The existing system of financing the work of local 
bodies through the contraction of debt when the revenue 
from local rating falls below requirements for justifiable 
development and maintenance of the public assets, is not 
only faulty, but definitely wrong in concept and practice. 
In this country. only those who. are direct ratepayers, 
through ownership of rateable property in the district 
concerned, are allowed to vote for, or against, any proposals 
which may be put forward by the local administrative 
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body for the raising of. loans for projected progressive 
works, although the result of the poll may seriously affect + 
the interests of all those who, although they do not pay 
rates direct, are still called upon to pay them through 
rentals, in which allowance is naturally made to cover the 
cost of rates to be paid by the landlord. These indirect 
taxpayers have, for instance, just as much real interest 
in the progress, or retrogression, of public property, in the 
area in which they live, as dod those who pay direct to 
local revenue; but they have no voice in decisions as to 
whether or not money considered to be necessary by the 
body which they have been instrumental in electing, shall 
be raised.’ 

Quite apart from those aspects, however, there is an- | 
other which is of equal importance from another angle. 


For all local body loans the public assets in the dis- 
tricts concerned are pledged as security for repayment. 
These assets are the property of the people in common. 
‘Money has to be taken out of local revenue, or raised by 
further loans, for the payment of interest; thereby diverting 
from other purposes, upon which they might be well spent, . 
large sums for debt service. In most cases, unless the loan 
has been raised for repayment on the amortization principle, 
the loan is not liquidated by payment at the maturity date, 
but is carried on by means of further, new, loans — some- 
times termed a ‘‘Conversion” loan, by means of which re- 
sponsibility for repayment is unloaded from the shoulders 
of those who were responsible for the raising of the 
original loan, on to the shoulders of those who will be 
ratepayers at some time in the future. This process may 
be continued ad infinitum, creating the system of Debt in 
Perpetuity, which eventually results in the original debt 
being repaid, in interest payments, over and over again, 
but still remaining a debt. 


All this business in support of the principle of avoiding 
present responsibility by carrying debt in perpetuity and 
loading it on to the shoulders of those who may live after 
us; forcing them to continue tribute to the usurers for debts 
contracted by us, in our day, is capable of being overcome 
and superseded by a saner system of financing local body 
requirements. geiny 


There are many cases in which a very desirable pro- 
gramme of works should be undertaken. It may be recdg- 
nised as completely necessary by both the local body and 
the electors; but they are frustrated by the lack of neces- 
sary finance; to “raise”, which would involve the further 
pledging of security based upon anticipated revenue from 
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local properties and would so affect future revenue to the 
district funds as to make it impossible for the costs of 
essential maintenance of local public assets to be met.. 


These difficulties could be completely overcome by 
universal recognition of the undoubted fact that local 
communities do make the nation, and that local. progres- 
sive works, under the control of a duly constituted local 
body, are just as much a matter of national concern as are 
the activities of the national government. 


A National Credit Authority should be set up and given 
the status of the Judiciary; responsible not to Parliament, 
where it would be subject to the ultimate control of the 
particular political party which happened to be “in power” 
at any given moment; but to the nation itself, as are the 
ordinary Courts of J ustice. 


That National Credit Authority should have power to 
order the issue of credit through the Reserve Bank (which 
is the property of the people, and not of any political party, 
or private owners) to any properly constituted Local Body, 
whatever credit it might require for necessary ,or desirable, 
local works, to an extent approved by a National Board of 
Investigation, which could base its conclusions upon the 
value of such public assets as came under the local body’s 
control PLUS THE VALUE OF THE PROPOSED WORKS 
WHEN COMPLETED. Such advances of credit (or cur- 
rency) to local bodies SHOULD NOT BE REPAYABLE 
at any time, as all works completed under this scheme 
would be treated as additions to public assets, and not as 
public debts.. The advances so’ made should not carry any 
interest charges whatsoever; the only charge against the 
local body being such as might be warranted to cover the 
costs of issue and financial administration—reliebly esti- 
mated not to exceed £1 per cent. 


It is not suggested that the private banks be deprived 
of their ordinary trading business by their nationalisation. 
They provide very useful service to the community. But 
money required for expenditure by local bodies on legiti- 
mately recognised progressive works and. maintenance 
should be provided from public sources, i.e., the Reserve 
Bank, acting on the instruction of the National Board of 
Investigation, on the order of the National Credit Authority. 


Centralisation versus De-ceniralisation 
In this country, as in others, there has been a marked 
tendency over the years towards centralisation of control 
to bring small, independent bodies under a larger central- 
ised executive. 
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It is the development of a deliberate policy which has 
not arisen from the demand of the people, but has eman- 
ated from those at the centre already who desire further 
power over the individual. It has gained momentum in 
these latter days from the specious propaganda for “One 
World Control” — the discredited “Federal Union” by an- 
other name — which would eliminate all national sove- 
reignty and centralise all national governments under a 
supra-national authority. There is nothing to commend 
it to any race which has boasted, and still boasts, of its 
democratic freedom. 


Centralisation means not only centralisation of ad- 
ministration, but such centralisation of power, whether 
just “localised” or national, as must, ultimately, lead to 
control by dictation instead of by willing co-operation. 
The elimination of small local bodies through their absorp- 
tion into larger, more distant, bodies means that the indi- 
vidual elector is removed further and further away from 
that desirable direct contact with his own elected -repre- 
sentative; and ceases to be able to exercise the same amount 
of influence on his local government as he had with the 
smaller local body. The initiative is taken ‘out of his 
hands but is not transferred to his own elected represen- 
tative who, when sitting on the larger body, operates not 
as a principal administrator, but simply as a delegate, 
whose electors’ wishes, expressed through him, may be 
defeated by a majority vote of members from other areas 
who have no knowledge whatsoever of the representative’s 
district, or its needs. The matter dealt with might well be 
of particular, possibly, vital, interest to the representative’s 
district and would have been the subject of a unanimous 
vote in favour on the small local body. 


De-centralised local bodies, keeping personal contact 
with their electors, are preferable. The demand should be 
not for greater centralisation of local bodies, but for less 
—for the extended development of free: institutions all 
over the country; nor for the development of a bureau- 
cracy with substantially dictatorial powers. The freedom 
of the individual is of far greater importance than the 
power accorded to bureaucrats directed from a central 
executive. Small local body members carry personal 
responsibility to their electors. That responsibility becomes 
transferred to a completely impersonal executive in a 
large centralised body — the personal contact is lost. 


De-centralisation would bring local administration 4 
all its aspects more directly inte. the hands of rete 
numbers of the electors themselves. What we should all — 
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aim at is the attainment of Individual Freedom in Econo- 
mic Security. That cannot be achieved through the diver- 


sion of responsibility and power into the hands of central- 
ised authority. 


An Elitist Interpretation of the 
Indonesian Scene 


Machiavelli is one of the most maligned political thinkers 
im history, but Machiavellianism is an approach to politics more 
honoured in the observance than in the breach. ‘‘ Asiaticus’’ 
here interprets the Indonesian question as a struggle for power 
between rival elities, a Machiavellian interpretation. ; 


THE elitist approach to politics can be a wholesome con- 

tribution to our understanding of current events. 
This “Realpolitik” approach seeks to penetrate the real 
depths of political motivation, leaving aside moral and 
ethical considerations as being irrelevant to what happens 
in actual, cold fact. These happenings are interpreted as 
being phases in the struggle for political power between 
elites or ruling classes (in the narrow sense of the word), 
or as representing the changes within an elite. The elitist 
interpretation, then, does not concern itself with “peoples,” 
“nations” or ‘classes,’ but with the leaders or groups of 
leaders who make and unmake them. In the following 
lines, I shall endeavour to apply this method to events in 
Indonesia, and sketch an outline of what I believe to have 
taken place there. In essence much of this process may 
be repeated elsewhere in Far Eastern Colonies; but what 
limited knowledge I have does not extend further than to 
Java, so that I shall refrain from generalizing. 

Before the advent of European colonization in Indo- 
nesia, there existed a Native elite of princes and a feudal 
nobility, whose ruling force as an elite disappeared either 
completely or partially when Dutch rule was firmly estab- 
lished. The means used to achieve this end need not con- 
cern us here; but no change of such a nature is ever pacific 
or pleasant. Once established the new white elite made use 
of some of the old nobility, because government through 
them was easier, cheaper and more suitable to the social 
.fabric of the colony. This is largely the reason why initially 
no great internal upheaval took place in Javanese society, 
although the introduction of estate-farming later gave rise to 
a new phenomenon, the agricultural proletariat. Happiness 
of a population is, as Pareto says, difficult to measure in- 
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ternally. A society can be considered strong or weak as 
compared with other entities, but rarely in terms of its 
own. This makes an evaluation of Dutch administration 
difficult, because with the undoubted advance of income- 
levels and an increase in population (it trebled, in fact) 
one may argue that that administration must have been 
“good” in a certain sense. But if we look at the problem 
from the elitist angle, the questions to be asked do not 
present themselves in this light. We have to study the 
White elite closely. . 

Now the most astonishing aspect of this elite is that, 
from its original beginnings as an ‘achievement’-elite 
(armed force, commercial superiority and a generally far 
higher level of technical civilization) it became a very 
widely distributed ruling class’ of white-coloured people. 
Its motto could have been the Spanish, “Todo blanco es 
caballero” (“Every white man is a gentleman’), elevating 
the white man qua European to the position of a ruling- 
class, although he himself did not possess any inherent 
qualifications for this position. The valour and skill of 
the Dutch conquistadores was the hall-mark of a true elite; 
allowing for their cruelty as belonging to their times and 
to the nature of any conquest. But, although there may 
have been a good many “rulers” among the later settlers, 
it'is a well-known fact that neither colonial administration 
nor colonial business enterprises would in later centuries 
attract ‘‘achievement”-elites to Indonesia. To use Machia- 
vellian terminology, an original elite of “foxes” spread out 
into a vast ruling class overwhelmingly composed of 
“lions”; as Prof..Carr would say, original ‘“Utopians” were 
replaced by “Realists.”” But these distinctions do not actu- 
ally apply to a pseudo-elite with which we are dealing here. 
Yet this vast body of Whites and Eurasians—together 
number some 250,000 people—had all the outward attri- 
butes of a real elite. 

One could hardly think of a clearer example of our 
type of enquiry. All the controls of production and dis- 
tribution were in the hands of that pseudo-elite (and Burn- 
ham, following Marx, singles this factor out as a main 
criterion). Its standard of living, measured in money, 
hqusing and means of transport, its monopoly of armed 
power, all these tended to emphasize its elevated position. 
Now it is quite feasible that a native population may pros- 
per under such conditicns; the peoples of Europe pros- 
pered immensely under the impact of the Industrial Revo- 
lution and the opening-up of America; yet they were, at 
that time, ruled by an hereditary elite in most parts of 
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the Continent and in England. The question, therefore, 
is not how well the Indonesian lived under Dutch rule, 
but what change has occurred—if any—in the assumption 
of this white “elite”. 

The main task of an elite is to maintain its monopoly 
of power, and to adapt its justification thereof to changing 
circumstances. That means the prevention of any other 
would-be elite’s ascendancy and a certain suppleness in 
granting liberties, if they make the rule more readily 
acceptable. There was little danger of the old native ruling 
Class seeking to re-assert itself. Where it was deemed wise, 
their quasi-sovereignty was confirmed and bridled by Dutch 
“advisers” ; where it was found obnoxious, it was abolished 
either quickly or gradually, and the colony was ruled by 
direct Dutch administrators (as was the case in most 
parts of Java).. But when we turn to the granting of 
liberties, our field of vision must extend to Holland, because 
the local Native demand for participation in the government 
was but a reflexion of ideas rooted in the West.. And here 
we meet the Continent-wide struggle of the new liberal- 
democratic elite against the hereditary, conservative one. 
In Europe, this was a real struggle of the new “foxes” 
against the saturated and established “lions,” while the 
intrusion of these “foxes” into the administrations of the 
colony was at no time easy or numerically strong. The 
impetus for change thus came almost exclusively from 
the Dutch “foxes” at home: it was, as so often, an intéllec- 
tual, visionary reform movement, deriving much strength 
from some circles at the University of Leyden. In its 
attempt to gain power the new liberal elite did not hesitate 
to draw attention to an outmoded colonial system, which 
it has ever since striven to modify. 


We know that it is this very struggle for power 
of opposed elites, or of different groups within the 
elite, which ultimately brings with it greater freedom 
for the “masses” of the governed.: 

A pale glimmer of this freedom gradually penetrated 
to Java; it is noteworthy how late Dutch colonial policy 
admitted explicity that the welfare of the native population 
and its gradual preparation for self-government were its 
central aims and sole raison d’etre. But behind this facade 
of words and ideals—sincere on the part of the new liber- 
alism in Holland, sarcastic on the part of the local white. 
“elite” in Java—lurked the new justification for colonial 
rule. The road to self-government, so it was asserted, was 
a long and arduous one: only patience and expert Dutch 
guidance could smooth it out. In actual fact it was, of 
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course, undeniable that such a change in colonial policy 
could not be achieved too quickly. But what mattered most 
was that the white pseudo-elite in Java had no desire to 
implement the new policy, unless, that is, pressure from 
the ascending “fox’”-elite in Holland could become strong 
enough to dictate its implementation. Even so, it remained 
true that these “foxes,” with all their alleged good will, 
lacked the practical experience of the local government and 
private administrators. This could and did serve as a 
convenient cloak for, retarding what was the real threat to 
the pseudo-elite; the potential rise of two competitors for 
its monopoly of power; a new body of colonial administrators 
recruited from the new elite at home, on the one hand; and 
the rise of a new Native elite, on the other. As far as 
the change to another European ruling elite was con- 
cerned, however, the important point was still that the 
sole initiative would lie in the hands of the white elite who, 
first to fall, was to decide the rate of progress. 

In one respect the “liberal” policy had, however, suc- 
‘ceeded in breaking a gap in the solid wall of white rule in 
Java. Some spread of education had enabled the rise of 
a potential threat to the established order. A few Indo- 
nesians of good intellectual calibre were sent to European 
universities. They started to think. for themselves, with 
the result that they commenced to aspire—however re- 
motely and vaguely at the outset—to replace the old elite 
by a new one: themselves. This, from our present point of 
view, is the really important factor. True, the movement 
clothed itself in socialist, even communist, anti-colonial 
slogans; it strove patently for home-rule, for the liberation 
of its country from the unbearable yoke of foreign domin- 
ation, and for “Democracy.” It was a Filipino, I think, 
who once said that he preferred his country to be “run like 
hell by ourselves instead of having it run like heaven by 
others” (the Americans, in this case)—and, this is clear, 
naked elitist doctrine. 


It unashamedly admits that it is not the welfare 
of the country tnat is of primary importance, but who 
should rule it.* 


*This political honesty throws an interesting light on Central 
European history, where, under the motto of “Nationalism,” larger 
units were broken down into smaller and ever smaller “States”; 
mostly, as we can see, to the advantage of new elites, and to the 
almost invariable economic detriment of the population, even if it 
did in some (by no means all) instances gain some measure of 
political liberty. This process is by no means‘ at an end, as all 
the contemporary “separatist’’ movements show. 
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_ Dutch elitist reaction to the threat in Indonesia was 
prompt and efficient. It sought to nip the onslaught in the 
bud, by imprisonment, banishment and severe police super- 
vision; and although it was clearly impossible to prevent 
a steady growth of knowledge and therewith of potential 
hostility among the native population (seeing that Dutch 
enterprise, government and private, simply had to have a 
corps of educated assistants at its disposal), there would 
have been no changeover to the detriment of the European. 
elite for a long time to come, had not World War II and 
the Japanese occupation intervened. 

Two aspects should be discussed before I out- 
line the present situation. The one concerns the origin 
of this new Indonesian elite. Quite unlike the liberal ele- 
ment, which in England and in Europe sprang up mainly 
through the rise of the middle classes, there was in Java no 
such rich social stratum from which to recruit the growing 
political ruling class. . There is in effect no such Indonesian 
middle class of any significance as yet in existence. There 
is a European and Eurasian as well as a Chinese, middle 
class, but no economically important Indonesian one. Those 
Indonesians who belong to that class, mostly belong to the 
lower bureaucracy and to the police force. This marks the 
obvious shortcomings of the new elite. It has no wide and 
economically rich bases from which to operate; Indonesian 
society lacks, that is, not only the bourgeoisie of yester- 
day, but it equally iacks the “Managers” of today, to bor- 
row Burnham’s definition. 

The second aspect worthy of mention here is the 
“myth” which cemented the pre-war status. It was that 
of European superiority, in both the military and technical 
aspects of the word. It had been very effective in that it 
had succeeded in convincing the native race for a very 
long time of its own inferiority. This effect of an accepted 
inferiority proved to be one of the most formidable ob- 
stacles to the spread of the main myth of the rising Indo- 
nesian elite: Nationalism. Nationalism postulates politi- 
cal self-reliance among at least some layers of the 
“masses” whom it seeks to rouse. Already more difficult 
to achieve among an overwhelmingly rural and illiterate 
population than among a wealthy bourgeoisie, nationalism, 
battering against inferiority, found a most unsuitable social 
psychology in Indonesia. 


OLD MYTH SHATTERED 


The Pacific War and the Japanese occupation, how- 
ever, quickly destroyed the virtually unchallenged claim of 
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European supremacy. As Machiavelli clearly recognised, . 
no prince (or other power) can survive, unless he has the 
full support of his subjects, and unless they are willing to 
fight for him. But the European pseudo-elite had to deny 
Indonesian demands for compulsory military training or for 
an Indonesian militia; the weapons could have been turned 
_ against it, if ever the Indonesian would-be elite grew strong 
enough to challenge it. Thus Indonesia was not defended 
by its own inhabitants, who were consequently not, gener- 
ally speaking, very interested in the outcome of the battle. 
The rapid defeat of Dutch troops at the hands of the 
Japanese was the most patent proof that the old myth was 
not based on real facts. Hardly ever has a whole pseudo- 
elite been so quickly and utterly displaced from its assumed 
eminence into subjection of the most degrading kind. Its 
very failure to defend itself successfully was, perhaps the 
most patent sign of its basically mistaken claim. Its mal- 
treatment in P.O.W. and civilian internment camps empha- 
sized it further still, especially because it was meted out 
by “inferior” Asiatics. 

For a short time, Pan-Asiatic slogans provided the 
myth for Japanese rule, but their time was too short 
to make it of real, substantial value. The Japanese, while 
going a short way towards Indonesian participation in gov- 
ernment, were quick to assert—as the Dutch had done 
before—that Indonesia had still a long way to go towards 
independence. In the meantime, the Japanese elite, mainly 
because it was largely composed of military personnel in 
the midst of a strenuous war-effort, committed perhaps 
more blunders than one would have expected from them. 
This explains their relative unpopularity, also brought 
about by economic discontent and resentment at a harsher 
regime than the later stages of Dutch rule had presented. 
Yet, for the Indonesian elite which was to shape Indonesia’s 
future, the Japanese interregnum offered a unique chance. 
It mattered little through what channels they would pre- 
pare their ascendancy; if it was easier through “collabor- 
ation” than through the “underground,” then they would— 
as many of them did—‘collaborate” with the Japanese. 
They had no interest in the war directly; what mattered to 
them was the time when they would be able to assume the 
reigns of government themselves. 

When Japan was about to surrender, the Indonesian 
elite was ready to take over. The Republic was of their 
making, without initial mass support. 

In the weeks that passed before the Allied, and with 
them some of. the impatient old Dutch elite, could move 
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into Java, the new elite used all the means at its disposal 
to win that popular support so essential to its success. 
The few Dutch administrators who came with the Allied 
forces had been evacuated from Java to Australia at the 
outbreak of the Pacific war. It is significant to note that 
the interned or imprisoned pséudo-elite in Indonesia hardly 
made a move of its own initiative to leave the camps and 
assume Its old duties and privileges. This may be due to 
varlous causes which need not be discussed here; but it 
is safe to say that “foxes” would have acted quickly and 
independently, such action which could not be expected 
from “lions,” less still, from a pseudo-elite. _In the mean- 
time, the words ‘‘Merdeka” (Freedom) and “Republic” 
grew into the “myths,” or the cement, of the new society. 
Equally important perhaps were the armed forces at the 
disposal of the new elite; these soldiers had been trained 
and armed by the Japanese and they were thoroughly im- 
bued with Pan-Asiatic slogans, while they were too young 
to have carried overmuch of the pre-war mentality of ac- 
cepted inferiority to the Europeans. 

I do not wish to discuss here the development of politi- 
cal events since 1945. What I intend to do is to view in 
short outline the attitudes which have developed in the 
train of these events. It was only natural to assume that 
the old elite would try to re-establish itself belatedly, 
although we have already noted how slight this chance 
was. 

In the history of recent developments, we can again 
see’ the stiuggle for supremacy between the opposing elites 
in Holland, the “foxes,”’ so to speak, were initially leading, 
until the “lions” (after the Dutch elections), although not 
identical with the pre-war group, gained the upper-hand. 
The pseudo-elite in Indonesia, gradually emerging from 
cap-ivity, favoured—naturally—the latter group. But 
owing to the growing strength of the Indonesian Republi- 
can elite, the pseudo-elite was incapable of re-asserting it- 
self, even with the armed forces generously supplied by 
Holland. It could effectively establish itself only where this 
new elite was politically—i.e., by myth and/or armed force 
—as yet. weak. At this juncture all the weapons of politi- 
cal terminology come into full play, obscuring the facts. 
A population is said to be “freed from extremist despotism,” 
or it is reported as “welcoming the Dutch liberators” who 
brought “economic stability.” Eager collaborators would 
be found in all places sufficiently removed from the grip of 
the new elite, whose only wish would be to “co-operate 
peacefully” with the Dutch “for the final liberation.” Con- 
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versely, the new elite would accuse all these realistic poli- 
ticians as being “traitors” and “quislings’; it would try 
to point out how often the Dutch would break Security 
Council orders, how they would adopt “Fascist methods 
in dealing with Republicans, and so forth. In fact, the 
Dutch “lions” at home, having better human and technical 
material at their disposal, could almost reduce the ‘new 
elite to political and economic impotence; it did, being 
stronger, break Security Council orders (as they were 
broken by the stronger party in Palestine). 


RESORT TO FORCE 

What is fundamentally important is the astonishing 
strength which the new myth has by now gained in the 
country—so much so, that the old elite, in order to re- 
establish “Law and Order’ (this phrase almost deserves 
an analytical study of its history of application all over the 
world) had finally to resort to direct military. action in an 
endeavour to oust the new elite for good. I think that 
even this action has not had the desired result. The purely 
military victory of the technically superior Dutch forces 
was a foregone conciusion. But already the myth of the 
new Indonesia is stronger, internally and even internation- 
ally, than Dutch arms. Arms alone—as Machiavelli also 
observed—are not in themselves sufficient, as Ireland, India, 
and even Palestine have shown not so long ago. 


Before I leave this subject, I would like to illustrate 
some opinions held by the old elite. In their endeavour— 
quite a logical one at that—to discredit the coming of the 
new elite, they point out that the mass of the people is 
illiterate and thus incapable of democratic self-government; 
in itself an irrefutable argument, as irrefutable as the ac- 
cusation that the new rulers obviously enjoy ruling and 
basking in the luxury of their assumed dignity. From an 
elitist point of view the first argument is immaterial, while 
the second merely confirms an obvious truism for all rulers. 
That it hurts to find someone else usurping these elevated 
posts we know only too well from the nobility of the 
French “Ancien Regime” and from the Russian emigres of 
1917. But the enjoyment of these paraphernalia is general 
to ruling classes and does not form an indictment against 
them. Nor does it help to accuse the new elite of collabor- 
ationism, which to them bears nothing in itself shame- 
ful. Similarly the accusation of Communist influences 
though perhaps of far greater importance and more diffi- 
cult to examine, will not disturb the new ruling class. — 
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A further proof of its surprising strength is the suc- 
cess it has had in dealing with the quite typical “juvenile” 
phenomena of a new elite: internal dissensions and com- 
peting claims for a share in power. Most of these, 
even when involving armed rebellions within the new 
ruling class, have been satisfactorily settled by the leader (s) 
of the Indonesian elite. 


_ As far as we know at present, the new elite has come 
to stay, and it remains to be seen how Indonesia will fare 
under her new rulers, once they have finally succeeded in 
establishing total control. That may be a protracted pro- 
cess, but, if historical and political experience can show 
the way, it is a process the outcome of which will be 
decided in Djocja rather than at The Hague; unless, that 
is, international conflicts draw Indonesia away from the 
internal elite-conflict into a field where her own problems 
will be submerged in decisions which neither of the con- 
tending parties can influence. 
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PART II. 


The Election Study 
By A. T. HOWARTH, M.A. 


DURING the last few years there has been a considerable 

change in both the scope and method of political investi- 
gation. Previously, writings on political subjects have dealt 
particularly with “countries” from the point of view of 
description, with an occasional attempt to draw a more or 
less valid conclusion on the nature and objects of political 
organisation in the country considered. 


In 1945 Messrs. MacCallum and Readman produced an 
excellent monograph on the British General Election of 
1945, in the course of which they describe the nature of the. 
members of Parliament, their backgrounds, professions, 
education and age; the actual campaign, its organisation, 
advertising and progress. Finally the book presents the 
authors’ assessment of the part played by these factors 
in the final results. I think it a fair assessment that their 
interest was with the mechanics of an election and an 
attempt to gauge the tempo of an election, and in this 
regard the election of 1945 was peculiarly suited to their 
purpose. 


Their work attracted the attention of the Political 
Science Society who decided that a similar investigation 
would be of great value to New Zealand. But it was 
decided that a much wider frame of reference would be 
desirable in drawing up this field and it was further realised 
that perhaps a shifting of the whole interest of the investiga- 
tion would be of more use. This was decided on and the 
Research Group established. The aims of the group was 
to investigate the election of 1949 on a much wider basis 
than MacCallum and Readman had given to their study. 

The Group was not only to undertake the study of an 
election in a similar though not identical atmosphere but 
also to attempt to discover in the pattern a continuing 
tradition in New Zealand politics. 


Perhaps, because they comprise a generation raised in 
the belief that New Zealand was the political laboratory of 
the world and that she led the world in social legislation, it 
had come as a shock to some members of the Group to 
realise that other countries, notably the Scandinavian, had 
a justifiable claim to that title. They read the various 
publications on New Zealand, Sutch’s “Quest for Security 
in New Zealand”, so obviously the product of the depression 
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years, Condliffe “New Zealand in the Making”, and more 
recently their former professor’s “Equality in New Zea- 
land”. These books, at-once authoritative and mutually 
inconsistent, led the Group to try and discover which, if 
any, of them did set out the actual trend in New Zealand 
politics and if indeed there was a continuing belief on the 
part of the elector which was distinguishable from an 
irrational impulsive voting. 


Faced with this problem, which is one of considerable 
magnitude, and having to distribute the greater part of the 
work involved among a small number of undergraduates, 
the Research Group decided that the subject was best to be 
examined by dividing the subject-matter of the enquiry 
between several inter-related groups. 


Groups set up were: Background, to provide a general 
background of the political history of New Zealand; Parties, 
to investigate party organisation; Candidate Selection, 
Party Finance, etc.; Parliament, to obtain information on 
the constitution of the present parliament on the basis of 
education, age; Occupation and the relation of this particu- 
lar cross-section of New Zealand to the composition of the 
whole population; Press, to examine the activities of the 
Press and all other forms of propaganda before and during 
the actual campaign. 


As well as this, it was decided that’ an attempt should 
be made to run a poll in an attempt to determine the 
applicability of the technics evolved, to the New Zealand 
elector. The scope of this work involves much research 
that is wholly new. Considerable quantities of material 
have been collected; for example, a complete set of news- 
paper files has been made up from a pre-selected range that 
was considered as most nearly typical of the daily and 
periodical papers published in New Zealand. Members of 
Parliament have been interviewed and have freely furnished 
biographical material. ; 


The Mt. Victoria electorate was selected for the purposes 
of the poll for the reasons that it was a marginal seat and 
also because it contained a population which was fairly 
typical of the urban population of New Zealand. A, ques- 
‘tionnaire had been prepared which in itself involved far 
more than the casual observer would realise. It must be 
realised that the poll is not regarded by the Group as a final 
answer on the problem of taking such polls in New Zealand 
and indeed it may not even be an integral part of the final 
report. It is mentioned here to show the scope of the 
Group’s enquiry. | pes 
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The political situation, particularly in a demiocracy, Is 
apt to cnange with amazing rapidity. ‘his year sucn has 
been the trend in New Zeaiand. ‘Ine Labour Party in the 
earlier part of the year was embarrassed by certain of its 
previously loyal supporters. ‘There were occasions when 
ic appeared as if tne Government was being defied by a 
certain section of workers and indeed the Nationa! Party 
made just those assertions in the House.. Once started, the 
situation deteriorated rapidly. The referendum on Com- 
pulsory Military Training was also the cause of some 
demonstration by the supporters of the Labour Party. . Nor 
was this unexpected. ‘lhe Labour Party was seeking to 
reverse a decision which it had long held and occasionally 
defended with great violence. 


It is true that there were some defections from the 
Party, but it remains to be seen whether the Labour Party 
is flexible enough to alter one of its major planks with littie 
loss of support. It must also be relaised that the referen- 
dum removed what would have been possibly the most 
contentious problem from the election campaigns. 


The real solidarity of the Labour Party appears 
to the Group to date from the election speech of the 
Leader of the Opposition. Mr. Holland made refer- 
ence to labour unrest and the need, he saw, for some 
discipline in the labour force. 


The merits or demerits of this suggestion are not for 
the Group to question;. it is their duty to analyse its impli- 
cations. It appears to us that this statement might well 
cost the National Party victory in the election, for it united 
the Labour Party as possibly no other single-action could 
have done. 


As was to have been almost expected, the Labour Party 
appeal is based on their past performance with such typical 
slogans as “‘There’s no time limit to good government.” As 
also was to be anticipated, the National Party produced a 
platform which contained very little new material and virtu- 
‘ally nothing directly opposed to the major measures intro- 
Sue by the Labour Party and generally opposed in Parlia- 
ment. 


The advertising campaign is most interesting, such 
slogans as “It’s time to change the Government”, “Change 
the Government and make your pound buy more” seem 
based on good advertising slogans rather than on an un- 
emotional appeal to the electors. A close watch on adver- 
tising is being kept. 
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It a perhaps symptomatic of the disquiet that seems to 
exist in the political situation in New Zealand that the 
proposed Liberal Party has decided not to contest the 
election. Splinter parties have not been very successful in 
the past and perhaps the catastrophic failure of the Demo- 
crats in 1935 has influenced their decision, but it is hard to 
take seriously a party who will not contest an election this 
year but who states that whatever party is elected will fail 
to hold the confidence of the country for a period greater 
than two years. There may be some astute political wisdom 
in this view and the Group is investigating this possibility. 


On the personal as opposed to the general level of politi- 
cal behaviour, the Research Group is hoping to discover 
how the political affiliation of the ‘individual is determined. 
It is commonplace to observe that political affiliation is the 
resultant of a series of social forces varying from the 
opinion held by the parents of the individual to his asso- 
ciates and his occupation. To our knowledge no attempt 
has previously been made to determine which of these is 
the most important under New Zealand conditions. = =_— 


In addition, an attempt is to be made to measure the 
intensity of the individual’s political opinion. Here problems 
exogenous to the specific problem being investigated are 
introduced. That is the difficulty encountered in attempt- 
ing to measure intensity. . This is, of course, a matter for 
the social psychologist and it is not the least important of 
the Group’s activities that it has interested psychologists in 
its researches. While it is realised that in the absence of a 
more clearly defined unit we must rely on such divisions as 
“does not matter at all’, “is a matter of some importance”, 
‘is most important’, it is felt that they will be of sufficient 
validity to warrant their collection. 


To relate original research to the training received at 
the: University is, we feel, the correct procedure for the 
under-graduate and graduate. If we succeed only in this, 
we will have performed a not unimportant function. 
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Some Aspects of U.S. Foreign 
Policy 
L. O. ARNOLD 


In this appraisal of American foreign policy, Mr. L. O. 
Arnold, a Stage ifl Political Science student, criticises several 
aspects of that policy but his conclusion is that of the vast 
majority of New Zealanders. 


“DEARL Harbour,” wrote Professor Laski recently, “was 

* not merely the commencement of a war; it opened a 
new epoch in the history of the world.” It opened the 
epoch of the New World: the American Century. Never 
before has the welfare of so many peoples depended on the 
foreign policy of one great power. Decisions made in 
Washington have a vital significance not only in London, 
Rome, Paris and Berlin, but in Lisbon and Delhi, in Oslo 
and Caracas, in Buenos Aires, Brussels, Jogjakarta, and 
Wellington. 


December, 1941, marks for America the departure 
from a tradition that stretches back to the earliest years 
of the Republic: isolationism. Separation from disputes in 
Europe was the keynote in the policy of Washington, and 
this objective was not altered when America, by the 
Munroe Doctrine, declared her right to dominate the 
Western Hemisphere. The policy was continued in the 
years of imperialism at the end of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth. Even participation 
in the first world war and the passionate entreaties of 
Woodrow Wilson could not end it; but Pearl Harbour did. 


For all practical purposes isolationism is as dead as the 
mea. That America now has no choice in the matter was 
recognized by the Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, when 
he said last March: ‘In the compact world of today, the 
security of the United States cannot be defined in terms 
of boundaries and frontiers. A serious threat to inter- 
national peace and security anywhere in the world is of 
direct concern to this country.” And if America’s recog- 
nition that she must henceforth share in a scheme of 
collective security was demonstrated at such wartime con- 
ferences as those held in Cairo, Teheran, Yalta and Berlin, 
and by the Senate ratification of America’s participation in 
the United Nations Charter, it has been doubly empha- 
sised by American foreign policy since the war ended. 

! Like every other nation the United States places as 
its first objective its own security and prosperity. It now 
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recognizes, however, that this prosperity is intimately 
bound up with the welfare of other nations, that America 
must have extensive overseas markets to maintain its 
living standards, and that these markets cannot be pro- 
vided by impoverished countries. Therefore the United 
States is using much of its vast resources to assist the 
recovery of friendly nations whose economies have been 
severely damaged by the strains of war, and who, without 
aid, face economic collapse. The main instrument for this 
end is, of course, the Marshall Plan. 

The preamble to the European Co-operation Act of 
April, 1948, clearly set out its intentions: to maintain 
“individual liberty and free institutions” in Europe by 
restoring production and increasing international trade 
on a multilateral basis. Aid was granted to 19 countries: 
Austria, Belgium, Britain, Denmark, France, Greece, Ice- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Trieste (Western zone), Tur- 
key, Bizonia and the French zone of Germany. For the 
first year 5,000,000,000 dollars was appropriated by Con- 
gress, one-fifth of which was loans, the rest a direct gift; 
grants for -the following three years were estimated at 
12,000,000,000 dollars. Obviously this is a tremendous 
gesture towards international reconstruction, and the re- 
sults of the first year, in spite of many unsuspected com- 
plexities and difficulties, were encouraging. 

No doubt the United States would like to exercise more 
control in the places where its funds are going; for ex- 
ample, it tried to obtain the considerable power to devalue, 
whenever it throught fit, the currencies of ECA nations; 
when resistance was met the suggestion was discreetly 
dropped. But to fasten one’s eyes on such instances to 
the exclusion of the constructive side of Marshall Aid is to 
show a want of proportion. Those who talk and write of 
“dollar imperialism” seem often to forget, or conveniently 
to ignore, that the victims of this policy are most eager 
for its intensification. This, surely, is something new: 
imperialism by consent — indeed, by petition. However 
that may be, Sir Stafford Cripps has said: “In one year 
ECA has done more for European unity than was accom- 
plished in the preceding 500 years.” The extent of that 
unity has been demonstrated by Western Union and the 
Atlantic Treaty. 

It has also benefited America. The Marshall Plan 
is “the best bargain the American people ever bought,” 
Mr. Paul Hoffman, ECA’s able administrator, declared 
recently, with his eye on the concomitants of European re- 
covery: diminished Communist influence and improved 
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markets ior American goods. A similar motive lies behind 
President Truman’s celebrated “Fourth Point,” which en- 
visages “a bold new programme for making the benefits of 
our scientific advances and industrial ‘progress available” 
to the world’s “undeveloped areas.” It is hoped to lure 
poor and backward countries away from Communism by 
supplying American investments for their development, and 
at the same time to support American prosperity. Presi- 
dent Truman has expressed the belief that an’ increase of 
only 1 per cent. or 2 per cent. in the standard of living in 
Asia would produce a demand for U.S. exports that could 
not be satisfied for 100 years. So far, however, no far- 
reaching action has been taken along these lines. 


The greatest obstacle to U.S. plans for world recovery 
has been the Soviet Union. Not only does every country 
added to the Russian bloc mean another country lost to 
American trade; the Soviet Union presents to the Western 
world a different philosophy, an opposed ideology. Fur- 
thermore, it is the only power capable of challenging the 
United States. Therefore America is anxious to build up 
an international military system that will preserve peace, 
or, if war comes, ensure victory. To this end it has spon-. 
' sored the Atlantic Treaty, which has been signed readily 

by Western European countries fearful of Russian power 
and not enamoured of the type of democracy represented by 
the Seviet bioc. But in its effort to stem the Communist 
tide the United States is not only supporting democracy; 
it is giving support to any who will fight Communism, and 
standing in the latter ranks are Fascist dictatorships. 

Included among the recipients of Marshall Aid is Dr. 
Salazar’s government in Portugal. It is difficult to read 
with gravity the solemn declaration that such dollars aim 
at maintaining, in the words of the ECA Act, “individual 
liberty and free institutions.” But if Dr. Salazar is no 
friend of democracy he is even more emphatically the 
sworn enemy of Communism, for Communism threatens not 
only his power but his very life. In the event of war 
between the United States and Russia he can be counted 
on to aid America, and for this he receives American 
dollars and is admitted as a party to the Atlantic Treaty. 

There can be little doubt that General Franco would 
receive similar benefits but for the fact that he is closely 
associated in the minds of. millions of Europeans with the 
regimes of Hitler and Mussolini. His friendship with our 
recent enemies was too blatant to be ignored; thus support 
for him would have serious repercussions in Europe. It 
is, in fact, an inconsistency in U.S. policy not to aid him 
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, because ‘his goveriiment differs from Dr. Salazar’s only in 
that it has not been in power so long. Indeed, Senator 
McCarran, Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
tried to remove the inconsistency last August, when he 
proposed that the U.S. make General Franco a gift of 
50,000,000 dollars, but his fellow legislators were more dis- 
creet than the reactionary senator from Nevada. 

‘Dr. Salazar is not the only dictator whose hand is being 
strengthened by American aid. In Turkey, President 
Inonu was brought to power three years ago by a police- 
managed election, and he has established a regime that is 
dictatorial, corrupt, inefficient and unpopular. Books have 
been burnt in the universities, plants of liberal news- 
papers have been smashed, and mass arrests of trade 
unionists have taken place. So far as free institutions 
are concerned there is nothing to choose between Presi- 
dent Inonu’s regime and that of, say, Ana Pauker, of 
Rumania, or Rakosi, of Hungary; but whereas the last two 
look to Moscow, the Turkish Government looks to Wash- 
ington. Admittedly the American position is difficult. If 
Inonu’s government were to fall to the Communists 
Russia’s position in the Mediterranean would be greatly 
strengthened, and this America is anxious to prevent. At 
the same time, if the United States was genuinely inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Turkish pople it would use its 
immense infiuence to restrain Inonu’s oppression, and to 
force on him reforms, which would relieve discontent, but 
which he is determined not to concede. 

Turkey’s neighbour, Greece, has long been a source 
of bitter contention in the East-West ideological and mili- 
tary struggle. The situation here is similar in many ways 
to that in Turkey: a corrupt, inefficient and unpopular 
army is under American direction. However, the exist- 
ence of a Moscow-supported minority aiming at seizing - 
government is supported by American supplies. Even the 
power and establishing a dictatorship of its own makes 
the position of government more difficult. Yet here again 
the question may be asked, why the Americans, who wield 
such influence in the country, do not demand reforms in 
return for supplies. The answer appears to be that the 
Americans here are concerned with little else than the 
defeat of Communism. 


Across the Pacific, also, there are some disturbing as- 
pects of U.S. foreign policy. Into South Korea the United 
States has poured some 250,000,000 dollars worth of food, 
fertilisers, and raw materials, and plans to spend 150,000,-, 
000 more dollars in the coming year. This is a very cred- 
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itable achievement and aim, but unfortunately it is not the 
whole story. Supported in power by American aid, and 
surrounded by wealthy ex-collaborators with the Japanese, 
is President Syngman Rhee, who is slow on reforms but 
quick on repression. The American magazine, Time 
(which has declared that it regards the Communist Party 
as “very bad medicine,” and therefore is not biassed 
against the South Korean government because it fights 
Communism in the North), stated in its June 20, 1949, 
issue that “there are frequent arbitrary arrests. Since the 
government took over from U.S. military authorities last 
August it has closed 16 newspapers and magazines. When 
some legislators tried to enforce the national traitors law 
against ex-collaborators, says ‘‘Time,” the administration 
sent police to raid the National Assembly. “Next: day at 
the Capitol, assemblymen charged police with torturing men 
arrested during the raid. Police set free 22 prisoners, of 
whom 16 had skull injuries or broken ribs or punctured 
eardrums.” 

The ‘(New Statesman and Nation” of August 13, 1949, 
says that ‘virtually all the advocates of moderation in 
the South Korean National Assembly have been arrested,” 
and adds: “Only U.S. economic influence could force Dr. 
Rhee to hold a really free election.” But the United States 
is afraid of a leftward swing ‘at the polls. The position is 
well and accurately stated by the “New Statesman” when 
it comments: ‘The U.S. Army occupation authorities might 
have preferred a more moderate Right-wing than Dr. 
Rhee. But they permitted the development of conditions 
which made Rhee inevitable. To stop the advance of 
Soviet influence they allied themselves with the extreme 
anti-Communists, who have used all the totalitarian tech- 
niques of police terrorism and torture. They wanted a 
conservative, anti-Communist State, but spawned a Right- 
ist Police State. The Russians, on their part, spawned a 
Leftist Police State.” 


With the change of a few words this statement could 
be made to apply to the country which for many years 
was a main concern of U.S. foreign policy: China. The 
State Department, according to a White Paper it issued in 
August, sank in this losing cause the staggering sum of 
2,000,000,000 dollars. In the same White Paper the De- 
partment describes the regime it so lavishly supported: 
ya ie government and the Kuomintang had .. . sunk 
into corruption. . . . Its troops had lost the will to 
fight and its government had lost popular support. .. . 
History has proved again and again that a regime without 
faith in itself and an army without morale cannot survive 
the test of battle.” : 
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Yet the State Department, beginning with the premise 
that nothing on earth could possiply be worse than Mao 
Tse-Tung and his tollowers, gave its whole-hearted support 
to what it now acknowledges was a corrupt, inefficient, 
self-seeking regime, unsupported by the Chinese people. 
The only action required of Chiang Kai-Shek was to fight 
the Communists; nothing more. The Siate Department 
could have demanded reforms at the point of the dollar. It 
would have, had its policy been aimed at free institutions 
and the welfare of the people. The White Paper reveals 
that General Wedemeyer submitted a report on China to 
President Truman in late 1947 recommending a sweeping 
five-year aid programme dependant on drastic reforms. | 
Not only were Generali Wedemeyer’s recommendations 
ignored, but release of his report was suppressed until its 
belated publication in the White Paper. Meanwhile the 
Nationalist troops, uninspired, given nothing to hope for 
from their government, “did not have to be defeated; they 
disintegrated.” 

Similar comment might be made on the generous U.S. 
aid to the Philippines (1,500,000,000 dollars since the end 
of the war), together with its failure to secure justice for 
the Hukbalahaps, who formed the core of the resistance 
movement against the Japanese. And on Japan, where 
General MacArthur looks with stern disfavour on all left- 
wing movements. Buf sufficient has been said to make the 
pattern clear. 

When Dean Acheson says (as he did in March last), 
that “it is our policy to help free. peoples to maintain their 
integrity and independence not only in Western Europe or 
in the Americas, but wherever the aid we are able to 
provide can be effective,” he is not making a true state- 
ment of policy. It is the policy of the U.S. to fight Com- 
munism by whatever means are at hand, because it sees 
Communism as a threat to the prosperity and security of 
the United States. To this end America will help free 
peoples to maintain their integrity and independence against 
Communist dictatorship, but it will also support anti- 
communist dictatorships to maintain themselves against 
left-wing pressure from within or without. 


Among the major Powers of Europe and Asia, America 
has a record in international relations second to none. Her 
territorial expansion has been modest, and generally speak- 
ing she has treated subject peoples more sympathetically 
and generously than any other great Power. This, how- 
ever, has been due more to the unique situation in which 
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the United States has found itself than to any peculiar 
excellence of the American character. As Professor Peffer | 
has said, “no territory has been sought, principally be- 
cause none was required.” ‘ 

Until the end of the nineteenth century the United 
States was occupied with its own development, but when it 
‘did tread the path of imperialism it displayed the same 
ruthless efficiency as any European Power, as the histories 
of Bolivia, Nicaragua, San Domingo and Haiti show. It 
also demonstrates at the present time that it can be ruth-. 
less in the prosecution of what it sees as its own interests, 
bu unfortunately it has come to the full flush of its tre- 
mendous power at a time when those interests are closely 
connected with the welfare of most European peoples, and ~ 
with the survival of free institutions in most countries of 
the world. And in spite of the dark spots on its record, 
to which attention has been drawn here, it is very doubtful 
whether many democratic nations would prefer to see the - 
power now exercised by the United States placed in the 
hands of any other great nation. Certainly, with the pos- 
sible exception of. Britain, we iri the Pacific democracies 
would not. 
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PART IT. 


Views Related To 
The Function and Limits of the 


State in Modern Society 
By W. J. WILSON, Editor of ‘“ The Standard.” 


Mr. Wilson, editor of ‘‘The Standard’’ weekly newspaper, 
the official organ of the Labour Party, sees in modern society 
an inevitable and beneficial increase in state activity, to which 
no limit need be set. 


ON my table as I write is a collection of New Zealand 

Official Year Books —the earliest being for the year 
1905 and the latest for 1946, supplemented by the Pocket 
ee ee of Statistics for 1948-49 which has just been 
issued. 

They tell a story of continuous expansion of State 
activity — an expansion which in my opinion will never be 
halted whatever kind of government is in office. What has 
happened in the period from 1905 until the present day has 
been, to express it in mildest terms, the inevitability of 
gradualness. 

I have taken the year 1905 for my comparison with 
1949 because that is the earliest Year Book in my possession 
and because I am old enough to remember many of the 
developments that have taken place in the past 44 years. 
But I suggest that it would be profitable for political 
science students to go back to the beginning of colonisation 
in New Zealand and trace the inevitability of gradualness 
in the expansion of the function of the State. 

Readers will by now realise that I hold to the opinion 
that there is no limit to such expansion. Moreover, I sub- 
scribe to the view that the State is the collective organisa- 
tion of the people. Whether the kind of State we have is 
good or bad is in a democracy such as ours the responsi- 
bility of the people. They have the power to throw out a 
government which does not meet with their approvai; there 
may even be a temporary turning back of the clock, but 
because of the increasing complexities of our modern 
society the function of the State will continue to expand. 

The 1905 Year Book is of particular interest because 
in the small compass of 22 pages it contains the full list of 
permanent civil servants, including ‘even cadets and cadettes 
(I cannot find the latter word in my Universal English 
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Dictionary but presumably it means female juniors) and 
shorthand writers and typists. Just imagine what a huge 
amount of space would be required if such a list were In- 
cluded in the Year Book. 


And yet, in 1905, we had the following departments 
of State: Colonial Secretary’s Department (now Internal 
Affairs), Department of Public Health, Department of In- 
dustries and Commerce, Department of Tourist and Health 
Resorts, Colonial Treasurer’s Department (now the Trea- 
sury), Land and Income Tax Department, Old-Age Pen- 
sions Department, Department of Justice, Post and Tele- 
graph Department, Department of Trade and Customs, 
Marine Department, Inspection of Machinery Department, 
Printing and Stationery Department, Stamp Department, 
Land Transfer Department and Deeds Registry, Education 
Department, Lunatic Asylums (now given the more sen- 
sible and humane title of Department of Mental Hygiene), 
Department of Labour, Mines Department, Department of 
Agriculture, Railways Department, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Department: of Roads,- Department of Defence, 
Police Department, Valuation Department, Public Trust 
Office, Government Insurance Department and State Fire 
Insurance Department. 


A pretty lengthy list, you will agree. Many of these 
departments were brought into being during the Liberal 
Government’s regime (from 1891) in which there was great 
expansion of State paternalism and State protection of the 
people, and especially the industrial workers, against ex- 
ploitation. 


By 1912, when the Reform Government took office 
under Mr. Massey the official list of permanent civil servants 
filled 30 pages. New departments which had come into 
being were the Legislative, Valuation, Native, Cook 
Islands, and State-guaranteed Advances Department. A 
large number of boards, each requiring staff, had also been 
set up. 


The inevitability of gradualness had been at work in 
that period and the paternalism of the State was more 
_ apparent. - 


It might have been expected that the Reform Gov- 
ernment, with its conservative ou‘look, would have 
called a halt in the growth of the public service. But 
a force beyond the control even of a Government — 
the development of modern society — compelled the 
expansion of the activities of the State with the result 
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that we find that by 1931 many new departments had 
-been created and the number of civil servants had 
grown far beyond the bounds of expectation. 


New departments — not sections of departments but 
full-blown departments, each with a permanent head — 
that are listed in the 1931 Year Book are: Audit, Crown 
Law, External Affairs, Friendly Societies, Law Drafting, 
Native Trust, Naval, Prime Minister’s, Prisons, Public 
Service Superannuation, Scientific and Industrial Research, 
State Forest Service and Transport. 

That is a pretty big list of additions. And what should 
not be over-looked is that that growth of what some ill- 
informed people sneeringly call “bureaucracy” took place 
under Governments supported by the people who are con- 
tinually decrying the expansion of State activity. 

As I have already emphasised there is no absolute limit 
to the development of the State. It is determined by 
circumstances and there can be no turning back. 

And now I come to 1949, after nearly fourteen years of 
Labour Government. My Pocket Compendium tells me 
that the following new departments have been created 
since 1931: Air, Army, Census and Statistics, Island Terri- 
tories, Marketing, Public Service Commission, Rehabili- 
tation (now approaching the end of its activities), Social 
Security (replacing the Pensions Department), and State 
Hydro-electric. I have omitted the subsidiaries of depart- 
ments in every case, but even if they are added the ex- 
pansion under the Labour Government is by no means 
alarming. 

What is more significant is the growth of the depart- 
ments as more and more legislative enactments have to be 
administered. This has caused some people to express 
alarm but I fail to see how such growth, apart, of course, 
from the limited amount of nationalisation that has taken 
place under the Labour Government, could have been 
arrested to any considerable extent. 

Nationalisation has taken place under Conservative, 
Liberal, Reform and Labour Governments, although it is 
more rapid under a Labour Government. But the Govern- 
ment Life Insurance Department was created in 1869 
and the Public Trust Office was established in 1872. Com- 
ing to more recent times we find that it was the Coates 
(Reform) Government which determined that the genera- 
tion of hydro-electricity should be a State monopoly. 
Many more instances could be given of the State under 
non-Labour Governments breaking into the sacred edifice 
of private enterprise. 
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It may be said that I have not stated what is the 
function of the State in modern society and that I have 
done no more than show how the activity of the State 
has expanded. 

I could, of course, look up text-books available to all 
students and quote what famous writers ahd thinkers have 
said but that does not carry us much further as a3 must 
deal with “modern” society. And modern society is ever- 
changing. For instance, I have a brochure on my table 
explaining the purpose of the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation. lt provides a very necessary service to ensure 
the maximum possible safety of civil aircraft. The cost 
is borne by various Governments who are represented on 
the controlling authority. My point is that it is a State 
activity and it could not be otherwise. 

It is the function of the State in my opinion to care 
for the health, safety and social and economic well-being 
of the people, to protect them from exploitation, whether by 
employers or monopolies or just plain profiteers, to nation- 
alise any industry or service which is not being run in the 
best interests of the community or which can be, better 
operated by the State as a monopoly (as, for instance, the 
postal and telegraph services and rail and air transport, 
coal mines and hydro-electricity) , and generally to take any 
steps that may be necessary for the development of the 
national resources and the defence of the nation against 
enemy attack. 

I admit the above is a pretty incomplete definition but 
it is sufficiently wide to indicate that I subscribe to the 
opinion that in modern society it is impossible to set a 
limit to the function of the State. Evolution is constant 
and the State, which, I repeat, is the collective organisation 
of the people, cannot stand still or move into reverse gear 
without disaster overtaking the nation. 


I would not like anyone to gain the impression from 
what I have written that I think the State can do no 
wrong or that there is no such thing in our modern society 
as a “bureaucracy.” I believe it is our duty through our 
elected representatives and with the safeguards provided 
by our courts of law to ensure that State departments do 
not become bureaucratic. In this respect the sound train- 
ing of civil servants is most important. They should always 
be conscious of the fact that they are “servants” of the 
civil population; not the masters of the people. 


Our legislators are in the main inexperienced in admin- 
istration, which is the job of the civil servants — the 
experts. But our Members of Parliament reflect the wishes 
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of the people. Accordingly, it is right that they should 
determine policy and pass legislation giving effect to that 
policy, leaving it to the experts to administer it. 


A bureaucracy would exist if the civil servants rather 
than the members of Parliament determined policy and 
imposed it on the people without the people being able to 
throw them out of office as they can-do with their elected 
representatives. 


In a totalitarian country the State is feared by a large 
section of the people because it is beyond their control and 
they must do as they are told by a small clique. But in a 
democracy there should be no occasion for fear of the 
State because, being under the control of the people, it 
must be a benevolent authority if it is to survive. I believe 
that in New Zealand we live under a benevolent State and 
that all talk of a drift to totalitarianism is ridiculous. 


R. M. ALGIE, M_P. 


Mr. R. M. Algie, National Party Member of Parliament for 
Remuera, dealing more specifically uth legislative process 
sees in modern New Zealand trends a danger to the freedom of 
the individual, and argues that Cabinet and departmental con- 
trol have rendered parliamentary control largely non-effective. 


ANY student of history can readily call to mind the oft- 

quoted remark of a certain Mr. Dunning, who moved, 
in the British House of Commons, a resolution embodying 
the words: “The power of the Crown has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished.” There is need 
for another Dunning. There is room, too, for another reso- 
lution — the old one in a slightly new form: “The power 
of the Government has increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be diminished.” And only the people can do it. For in 
these days of the planner, Party Government has in some 
instances reached such a degree of rigidity that ‘‘Ministerial 
Responsibility to Parliament” is virtually a thing of the 
past: it no longer works as it should, and, in its passing, we 
are obviously the losers. 

We live under a Socialist regime. Its leaders tend to 
be less boastful of Socialism than they were wont to be; 
but they have set in motion a machine which they are 
powerless to stop: the extremists amongst their followers 
will not permit them to call a halt: no one, save only the 
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people, can write “Finish” over a policy that has far too 
many of the features of.a disastrous political hoax. 


Socialism means the concentration of power in a group 
at the centre: Democracy means the distribution of power 
amongst all who are within the circle. Socialism lays em- 
phasis upon the necessity for a plan, or for dozens of plans 
co-ordinated as far as possible in one great master plan. 
But whose? Clearly not that of John Citizen as such. 
On the contrary, the plan is to be that of the few 
‘Master Minds” who know best how we should live and 
who claim to be better able than we are to save us from 
or for ourselves. 


The Socialist, then, must begin by capturing the State, 
and, having captured it, he must, of course, try to keep it. 
That is why he evinces a tendency in all countries where 
he is in office to play tricks with the electoral law that put 
him where he is. Once in, he changes the law —in the 
middle of the game—for the purpose of giving him a 
better chance of staying where he is. And he does this - 
without shame! If sporting people did anything like it on 
the racing track or on our playing fields they would be 
hooted into oblivion by an angry crowd fully alive to, and 
ready to condemn, such iniquity. Unhappily for our coun- 
try, a little more than half the people of New Zealand 
watched the present Government change the electoral law 
on the eve of an election; they exclaimed: ‘‘That is good: 
it suits us.” And they returned them to office, presumably 
with a mandate to do it again. 


; And what happens to the power of the State if the 
ruling political party can make its own rules for staying 
where it is? 


I have said that a Socialist must work through a plan: 
he must make use of controls; and for the better enforce- 
ment of his will, he has to rely upon restrictions and regi- 
mentation, upon permits, privileges and licences. He re- 
quires the citizens to look to him for a home, a job, a 
right to trade; he wants a dependent, and not an inde- 
pendent citizenry: for he knows that, in their need to look 
to him for all they must have, lies his great chance of 
retaining their political support. A community in which 
the major part of the people must look to a government 
for the things it needs most is not politically free: and 
where it lacks political freedom it is not likely to be 
satisfied for long with what will be handed out to it under 
the name of economic freedom. 
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As Socialism must work by and through planning, it 
Stands to reason that those who are in the inner 
circle will have a fierce interest in seeing that their plan 
succeeds. There are only two ways in which this can be 
done. It can be done either by consent, or through com- 
pulsion. ‘If the plan is simple and affects only a few, it 
should be relatively easy to secure the requisite consent; 
and, in that event, the plan will work. If the plan is a 
complicated one and if it affects a very large number of 
people, then it will be very difficult to get the necessary 
agreement, and it will take too long. The planner won’t be 
able to wait, and, as he will not want to fail or to give it 
up, he will, naturally, turn to his alternative method — com- 
pulsion. Experience shows that centralised planning is part 
and parcel of Socialism: that centralised planning must 
ultimately involve compulsion: that the more compulsion 
that is employed by the State, the less freedom is left to 
the individual. Socialism means, therefore, more, and ever 
more, power to-the State. ; 

And now, for our final point, let us take a look at how 
things are actually working out in New Zealand. Can we 
say, truthfully, that our Executive, or Cabinet, is more 
powerful than it was, say, in 1935? Yes, certainly, and 
for at least two reasons: first, it can do so much of its 
work by Order-in-Council, by decree, and by the exercise 
of Ministerial powers without coming near Parliament at 
all; and, secondly, it can rely on “Party obedience” to 
secure for any of its actions the ready support of a willing 
majority in Parliament. Is Parliament as strong as it was 
or should be? No, and for one or two good reasons. ~ 


The real strength of a Parliament lies in the 
answer to the question as to whether it can insist that 
Cabinet Ministers shall be fully and continuously 
responsible to it. : : 


In point of fact, Ministerial Responsibility has little 
or no existence in actual fact — unless something is done 
that so outrages public opinion that Socialist Party -disci- 
pline would have to crack in the face of a solid attack by 
public opinion. Moreover, there is the further fact that our 
Parliamentary system is not adapted to the task of legis- 
lating for the complex, intricate and very numerous 
details of a Socialist plan. If Parliament cannot do this 
work adequately itself, it must’ delegate it to others — 
Ministers and Departments. And every delegation is,'as a 
rule, a right surrendered. It is. also a transfer of power 
from the body that should retain it to a group that will 
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strain every nerve to keep it. And there is this further 
- point, namely, that the disappearance of true Ministerial 
Responsibility to Parliament means in effect that Cabinet 
and not Parliament is the real master of our fate. There 
was a time when a Cabinet Minister could succeed with 
his proposal if and only if he could find a majority in 
Parliament ready and willing to support it; and if a suf- 
ficient number of freely voting members felt that the pro- 
posal was unpopular with their constituents they refused 
their support and the proposal had to be abandoned. Those 
days seem to have gone. A rigid Socialist discipline re- 
quires implicit obedience from the rank and file, and any 
plan that has the backing of Cabinet can count — almost 
for a certainty — upon a willing acceptance by the Party 
majority in the House. In New Zealand we have seen — 
‘not on one occasion only — a member speak in opposition 
to a'Ministerial proposal: but when the division bells rang 
that self-same member has forgotten what he said and has 
voted obediently with his Party! 


One final factor in this shift of power to the centre 
calls for. comment. Socialists have a love for what we call 
the ad hoc tribunal in preference to the more independent 
Courts of Justice. An Industrial Efficiency or a Land 
Sales system is put into operation. Committees are set up 
to grant or refuse the necessary applications and to decide 
issues between the citizen and the appropriate Department. 
These Committees exercise functions that are at least quasi- 
judicial. In some instances, the only available right of 
appeal has been to the Minister who set up the Commit- 
tees and whose policy such Committees are appointed to 
carry out. It is hard to see how such a system can 
guarantee that degree of impartiality which is a sine qua 
non of any worthwhile judicial system. 


Taken by themselves, these matters may seem rela- 
tively small in importance. Taken together they add up 
to a very significant transfer of power from. the true 
institutions of Democratic government to the power-hungry 
organs of centralised Socialism. Such a transfer leads 
ultimately to a denial of liberty and it is for this reason 
that this progressive advance towards totalitarianism must 
be checked while there is yet time. 
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Mr. J. M. WINCHESTER, M.A. _ 


Mr. J. M. Winchester, a graduate in History at Victoria 
College, who discusses the Marxian attitude to the State, does 
not see any advantage,in the extension of State activity in a 
modern capitalist State. . 


TT would be difficult in a paper of this length to give more 
than the baldest outline of Marxist views on the State. 
Indeed, the shortest account of Communist thinking on this 
basic question — Lenin’s lecture “The State”— would take 
up more space than is available in a whole issue of this 
journal. I trust, therefore, that readers will accept what 
is written here about the State and its role, as being little 
more than a skeleton of. what the Communist Party 
teaches. For those who wish to pursue the subject fur- 
ther it is essential that, at the very least, Engel’s “The 
Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State,” 
Lenin’s “The State and Revolution,” and Stalin’s Report 
to the 18th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, should be read. | 
To begin with it is necessary to define terms. Just 
what is the State? Stripped of all but the bare essentials . 
the State, as described by Lenin, is “a special organised 
power of coercion which exists to enforce the decisions of _ 
the dominant class.”, The contemporary State is defined 
in “The Communist Manifesto” as “the general committee 
of. the bourgeoisie.” 
Marxists consiuer everything historically. To them 
the State, like everything else in nature and history, has 
not existed eternally. During the larger part of human 
history the State has not existed at all. . In the long period 
of history during which an economy of primitive commun- | 
ism existed —a period in which owing to the low develop- 
ment of productive forces there were no classes in society 
—there was no need for the State. It was only at a 
certain stage in the development of the forces of pro- 
duction when private property and slavery arose that a 
special apparatus of violence — the State — became neces- 
sary to uphold the rights of private property, to coerce the 
slave. ’ 
All states that have hitherto existed have consisted of 
an apparatus for the exploitation of one class by another. 
Engels writes in “The Origin of the Family” as follows: : 
“(It) is normally the state of the most powerful eco- 
nomically ruling class, which by its means becomes also — 
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the politically ruling class, and so acquires new means of 
holding down and exploiting the oppressed class. The 
ancient State was, above all, the State of the slave-owners 
for holding down the slaves, just as the feudal State was 
the organ of the nobility’ for holding down the peasant serfs 
and bondsmen, and the modern representative State 1s the 
State for exploiting wage-labour by capital.” ; 

It will, no doubt, be objected that in New Zealand 
we do not have a State in which one class is oppressed by 
another class. Some New Zealand politicians deny the 
very existence of classes. But this is hardly to be won- 
dered at when a man of the standing of Bertrand Russell 
can solemnly affirm that Karl Marx was “the wickedest 
man in history because he invented the class struggle”! Mr. 
Morgan Williams (a former Labour M.P.) once went so 
far as to say: “In Russia they abolished the capitalists; in 
New Zealand we are abolishing the proletariat’! 

It should hardly be necessary to explain that a class 
is a section of the people who occupy a certain relation 
to the means of production. Capitalists own the factories, 
mines, ships, etc., and they constitute the capitalist class. 
Workers work in the factories, mines, ships, etc., but they 
do not own them; they are the working class. The modern 
working class is the proletariat, which is scientifically and 
accurately defined by Karl Marx (admittedly some time 
before Mr. Morgan Williams. and Mr. Peter Fraser abol- 
ished it), as “the class of modern wage-labourers who, 
having no means of production of their own, are reduced 
to selling their labour power in order to live.” . 

The existence, anatomy and history of classes, it should 
be pointed out, was realised some time before Karl Marx 
invented them, by, among others the “bourgeois” historians 
Guizot and Thierry. But to deny the existence of classes 
and class. struggles is about as profound as denying the 
existence of earthquakes or saying one is opposed to these 
ee ge Salers Se on principle. 

recognise that it has been argued that, in N 
Zealand, Australia and Britain today, the State has. 1st 
some of its former character, and is a kind of “Social Wel- 
fare” State which stands as a neutral body over and above 
the various classes. Well, let us examine how the power 
of the State —the laws, the police, the prisons and the 
armed forces have been used lately by the Labour Gov- 
ernments of the above-mentioned countries. Was the army 
used ‘in Australia recently for or against the working- 
people? Was it used in the interests of or against the 
interests of the coalmine-owners? Is the Arbitration system 
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used to hold the ring between two equally matched oppon- 
ents or is its effect to fix the workers’ wages while profits 
rise to the skies? Remember that in New Zealand, between 
1942 and 1946, Government-enforced stabilisation, which 
has fixed the workers’ wages and left dividends unrestricted, 
has resulted (as shown by the Government Statistician) in 
the employing class increasing their share of the net 
national income by at least ten per cent. Can it be said 
that such a Government is a Government of the working 
class, or is it a Government which has been more advan- 
tageous to the employing class than any which New Zea- 
land has had. The New Zealand State, which is apparently 
unable to force the bakers to wrap bread, breathes fire 
and destruction against the waterside workers. 


Working men have nothing to sell but their labour- 
power. When they are prevented by a Labour Govern- 
ment from collectively withdrawing their labour in order 
to get a better -price for it (or, what is generally the.case, 
to prevent the price from being cut — and that is what a 
strike is), they are left defenceless. What bargaining, 
what arbitration can be other than a hollow mockery 
under such circumstances? 


In Britain we have seen under a Labour Government 
—a member of which, Sir Stafford Cripps, pleads with 
the Capitalists to voluntarily restrict dividends — use His 
Majesty’s foot, horse and artillery against the. striking 
dockers. 


No, there is nothing, in the recent history of Social 
Democratic Governments, which gives the slightest reason 
for believing in other than the correctness of the Marxist 
thesis that the capitalist State today is a machine for 
maintaining the rule of the possessing class over the work- 
ing class. 


Let me quote .an authority which could hardly be. 
more candid — the joural of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of New Zealand.. The latest issue of this 
periodical says bluntly: 


“Contrary to the popular belief N.Z. has probably 
the toughest anti-strike legislation in the world. The 
American Taft-Hartley Act is soft-soap compared with 
New Zealand’s penalties of imprisonment and fines.” 


But you will say ‘What about Nationalisation?” 
Surely Mgrx and Engels would have altered their views 
had they been living today and seen the development of 
“socialisation.” 
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Well, let tis see what Engels did say as long ago as 
1878 about this question of whether nationalisation means 
socialism. 

He wrote: 

“Recently, however, since Bismarck adopted State 
ownership a certain spurious socialism has made its ap- 
pearance — here and there even degenerating into a 
kind of flunkeyism — which declares that all taking-over 
by the State, even the Bismarckian kind, is in itself 
socialistic. If however, the taking-over of the tobacco 
trade: was socialistic, Napoleon and Metternich would 
rank among the founders: of socialism. .. . If. Bis- 
marck without any economic compulsion, took over the 
main railway lines in Prussia, simply in order to be 
better able to use them for war, to train the railway 
officials as the Government’s voting cattle, and especially 
to secure a new source of revenue independent of Par- 
liamentary votes — such actions were in no sense socialist 
measures, whether direct or indirect, conscious or un- 
conscious . . . otherwise even the regimental tailors 
in the army would be socialist institutions.” 

The fact is that nationalisation of some industries is 
necessary for the capitalist class as a whole. Do not 
regard Britain under the Labour Government as being in 
a state of transformation to socialism. The various forms 
of nationalisation which have taken place in Great Britain 
have in most cases been recommended long ago by Com- 
missions of Tories and Liberals. In Britain, the option of 
State purchase of the railways was actually written ‘into 
an Act of 1844, and by the 30’s about half the gas and 
electricity undertakings, and four-fifths of the water sup- 
plies, were publicly owned. In New Zealand of course 
State ownership of the railways, State intervention in the 
insurance business, State operation of coalmines, State 


ownership of hydro-electric resources long prec 
advent of a Labour Government. _ Diereor Gane 


Nationalisation is not a basic change in class 


ownership but a change in the form of i 
ownership. Bare 


__ In Britain, for example, Bank of England Sto it- 
ish Transport Stock, etc., is still Aenea es the tieties 
class. In fact, the State bondholders are better off than 
previously. In the privately owned industry the income 
of the coal-owners rose and fell with the returns received 
for the sale of coal. In the publicly owned industry the 
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dispossessed owners’ income is guaranteed. The proper- 


tied class is not expropriated. It becomes a class of State 
rentiers. 


The main economy of Britain As completely un- 
touched. 


To quote from what Dr. Hugh Dalton said a year ago, 
to hammer home this point: 


“As a result of our nationalisation measures already 
passed, gilt-edged stock quoted on the Stock Exchange 
will soon have increased from £15,000 million to £17,000 
million and ‘other: securities’ reduced from £13,000 mil- 
lion to £11,000 million.” 

The total, it will be observed, remains £28,000 million 
—hbefore and after! 


Nor do the workers have any say in the running of 
these nationalised industries in Britain any more than 
they do in the State railways and insurance companies, 
etc., of New Zealand. Listen to the London “Times” of 
6/9/48: 

“It is remarkable that the Labour Movement, in 
undisputed power, has been content to accept a form of 
nationalisation which gives men from the ranks quite a 
minor place in their control. Many leaders from the 
past would rub their eyes if they could see it.” 


When the role of the State is being considered it 
should not be overlooked that the Socialist State is the 
only one which consciously aims at its own destruction. 
Engels puts it as follows: 


“The development of production (i.e., after the pro- 
letarian revolution) makes the further existence of dif- 
ferent classes of society an achronism. In proportion as 
anarchy in social production vanishes, the political 
authority of the State also dies away. Man, at last the 
master of his own form of social organisation, becomes 
at the same time the lord over nature, master of him- 
self — free.” 


Engel’s_ well-known phrase about the “withering 
away” not, note, abolition of the State, will be remembered 
in this connection and his anticipation: “The interference 
of the State power in social relations becomes superfluous 
in one sphere after another and then ceases of itself. The 
government of persons is replaced by the administration of 
things and the direction of the processes of production.” 

But, you will say, the State in the Soviet Union has 
not withered away. And, of course, it has not. On the 
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contrary, the Sovet Union, as Stalin has said, we see, ‘‘the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, which represents the most 
powerful and mighty authority of. all forms of State which 
have existed up to the present day.”’ Yet, that most power- 
ful of all state powers known to history is needed precisely 
for the preparation of the conditions in which the withering 
away of the State will take place. 

How can this be? Socialism has been established in 
the Soviet Union; antagonistic classes have disappeared. 
The ‘stage of transition to Communism has commenced. 
What then happens to the State? Will it gradually dis- 
appear between now and the establishment of Communism? 


Before going any further, I must explain that, to 
Marxists, Socialism is that state of society in which “each 
gives according to his ability and receives according to 
the amount of work performed.” Communism is that state 
of society where each “gives according to his ability and 
receives according to his need.” 


To return to the question I have raised. The State 
has been described as the product of antagonistic classes. 
Today in the Soviet Union antagonistic classes have dis- 
appeared. Does it not follow, then, that the State will 
disappear? 


Stalin dealt with this question at the 18th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in March, 1939. 


He pointed out that the Socialist State in the U.S.S.R. 
passed through two main phases; in the first phase from 
the period of the October Revolution to the elimination of 
exploiting classes, the main functions of the State were 
two: (1) to suppress the resistance of the exploiting classes; 
(2) to defend the country against foreign attack. 


__ The second phase of the State started with the elimin- 
ation of the capitalist elements in town and country. The 
principal function of the State in this period was to com- 
plete the victory of Socialism in the economic system and 
to form a modern army for the defence of the country. 
There were no more exploiters to suppress, only a few 
pilferers. Punitive organs and an intelligence service for 
the detection of foreign espionage were still necessary. 
“Today,” Stalin said, “the main task of our State inside 
the country is the work of peaceful economic organisation 
and cultural education. But,” he continued, “we are going 
ahead, toward Communism. Will our State remain in the 
period of Communism also? Yes, it will unless the capi- 
talist encirclement is liquidated and unless the danger of 
foreign military attack has disappeared.” 
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What, then, is this Socialist State? It is clearly a 
State of a new type. From the hatred bankers, newspaper 
proprietors, landlords, capitalists and their hangers-on dis- 
play towards it, it is clearly not a State in which the 
capitalists and landlords rule. It is’ the only State the 
world has ever known in which man does not behave as a 
wolf to man, the first firm step towards the ending of “the 

prehistoric stage of human society” (Engels) when: 


“The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 

- Over himself; just, gentle, wise - ay 


But there is obviously not room for me to deal exten- 
Sively with the Soviet State, the most fascinating and re- 
warding of all political studies. Readers are directed to 
the study of the Constitution itself, truly, as the Webbs 
describe it, “A new declaration of the rights of man.” It 
is furthermore the only Constitution which says what it 
means and means what it says. It is not a document 
which records ideals, it is a statement of actual achieve- 
ment and a reflection of reality over one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface. The cooks have learned to govern as 
Lenin said they should and could. 

As those .individual liberties which all sincere men 
and. women seek and cherish, are continually being threat- 
ened by the Capitalist State today, I would like to add some 
remarks made by Stalin in 1936 to Roy Howard, more 
especially as the local press at the time quite ignored 
them. Stalin said: 

“We built this society not for the curbing of per- 
sonal liberty but in order that all human personalities 
should be really free. We built for the sake of real 
personal liberty, without quotation marks. 

“It is difficult for me to imagine what ‘personal 
liberty’ the unemployed can have who go hungry and 
and cannot find work. 

“Real liberty exists only where exploitation has been 
annihilated, where no oppression of some people by others 
exists, where there is no unemployment and pauperism, 
where a person does not tremble because tomorrow he 
may lose his job, home and bread. Only in such a society 
is real and not illusory, personal — and every other — 
liberty possible.” 


It is a pity that considerations of space prevent my 
even touching on many of the central propositions of 
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Marxism about the State. One would have liked to have 
dealt with that basic statement in the “Communist Mani- 
festo,” for example, which states that: 
“first step in the revolution by the work- 
class is to raise the proletariat to the position of ruling 
class, to win the battle for democracy.” 


And it would be necessary to go on to show how Marx. 
came to the conclusion (on the basis of his study of the 
Paris Commune) that it was no longer efficient, as he had 
supposed up to that time, to transfer “the bureaucratic- 
military machine.from one hand to another, but to smash 
it.’ Following this, it would be necessary to explain what 
is meant by the dictatorship of the proletariat —a new 
and higher form of democracy, working-class democracy. 
Volumes could be written on the statement in the “Com- 
munist Manifesto” that once the proletariat is organised 
as the ruling class it “will increase the total of productive 
forces as rapidly as possible.” For this is precisely what 
has happened in the Soviet Union where the Revolution 
has shown itself to be, as Marx expected it would be, the 
only revolution of all the revolutions of history, which 
abolished exploitation of class by clas altogether, and 
increased the material welfare of the common people. 

A great deal could be said about the significance for 
mankind of the successful building-up of a Socialist State 
over one-sixth of the sutface of the earth. For the Rus- 
sians have become the teachers of the world. They have 
taken the first steps on the road all humanity will follow 
and will follow shortly. m8 

To quote once again:. — 

“Our Party differs radically from the political parties 
of the bourgeoisie. They fear to speak of the disappear- 
ance of classes, State power, and parties, whereas we 
declare openly that we are waging a determined struggle 
to create precisely the conditions which will speed the 
elimination of all these factors. . . . The working 
class and the Communists are not confronted with the 
question of being overthrown. The question confront- 
ing them is that of strenuous work and of creating the 
conditions for the natural disappearance of classes, State 
power and political parties so that mankind: can take 
the path of world Communism.” 

The man who made these remarks does not receive 
much attention from the textbooks of political “science.” 
Mr. Fraser, a few months ago even said he did not know 
who he was and hazarded that he was some sort of 
bandit. Well, looked at from the standpoint of the Wai- 
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_ kikamukau parish pump he may appear of no great signifi- 
cance, because Waikikamukau has its own standaras of 
value. But from the standpoint of world history what he 
Says 1s quite the most important and profound thing that 
is being said in our time. The man, from whom I have 
quoted is Mao Tse-Tung, who is leading one-fifth of the 
human race towards the abolition of the State machine. 
I sometimes feel that the study of the political thought of 
the Chinese Communists might be a more fruitful one for 
the Political Science Faculty of Victoria University College 
than that of New Zealand Parliamentary procedure, the 
Federal Institutions of Switzerland, or even, dare I say it, 
of the profound contributions to political thinking made by 
Professor Laski and Mr. James Burnham. 


Rev. Fr. J. A. HIGGINS 


Father J. Higgins, Roman Catholic sociologist, uses the 
notion of Natural Law to arrive at the limits to the power of 
the State. 


THE order of reference, so to speak, under which I 

accepted the invitation to write this article, obliges 
me to give the Christian view of the limits of powers of 
the State. Two points, however, must be made: that it is 
not possible adequately to deal with this subject in the 
space allowed here, and that the Christian view necessarily 
involves the natural. 


A word of explanation on that second point: the 
Natural Laws, are God’s laws and are therefore good. 
Christian Revelation with its supernatural content does 
not deny the natural laws of this world and life, but accepts 
them, builds upon them and in certain cases goes beyond 
them. In the case of the State, that central, supreme, 
governing organ of a civil society, Christian teaching adds 
nothing to the constitution of the State but only insis 
upon both its necessity and its true limits. et 


One further introductory remark: there are several 
sound ways in which the State may be organised or con- 
stituted, and nothing said here means that the people of 
a nation are not free, within the limits of God’s laws, to 
- have what type of State meets their needs; on the contrary, 
Christian teaching insists upon the liberty of a community 
to decide its own political forms, provided only that they 
are good. 
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The State is a necessity. It is, unfortunately, neces- 
sary to assert this here, even if only briefly, because of 
the absurd Communist notion that the State is destined to — 
wither away in the ultimate evolution of society. There is 
not one iota of evidence to support that idea; in fact, all the 
evidence is to the direct contrary. All civilised societies in 
all ages have used the State in some more or less efficient 
form;'and it is hardly necessary to say here that in the 
so-called Communist countries there is certainly no sign 
of the State dying or disappearing. 


Not until human nature itself changes radically is 
there any possibility of any civilised nation dispensing with 
the State. And there is no sign of any evolutionary pro- 
cess making such a change in human nature. 


Here the Christian makes a definite contribution be- 
cause Revelation tells us that human nature will neither 
evolve into anything higher or devolve into anything lower. 


It should not be necessary here to remark that the 
Church explicitly teaches the necessity of the State, but 
in view of the inaccuracies sometimes published, I feel 
bound to insist that the Church is not the enemy of but the 
upholder of any good State. 


1. 


A State, a sovereign governing organ of a society is, 
then, necessary, and this being so the next important point 
is as to the nature of the supreme social organ, because we 
can never see the limits of the State unless we see its 
nature. There is one only way by which to discover the 
nature or the character of the State, and that is by dis- 
covering the reasons for its existence, its functions. 

The State possesses power of authority on the principle 
that its function or duty is to rule as the supreme and 
finally decisive body in the community: This is so because 
the people cannot, as one body, govern themselves and 
consequently have to have a State or a Government. That 
is, in our Parliamentary sense, the people elect men to do 
the work that they, the people, cannot do themselves. It 
is important, therefore, to discover what the people cannot 
do for themselves, because then we find the functions of a 
Government for which power or authority is necessary. 

While it is impossible to decide once and for all. in 
precise detail, the things the people cannot do for them- 
selves, because with changing circumstances so many con- 
siderations arise, and, as we shall see, what is justified as 
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a temporary measure may be wrong as a permanency, we 
can see some of the things for which a nation always 
requires a State. There are such matters as defence, 
army, navy and air force, making laws and the administra- 
tion. of justice, the ultimate control of money, foreign 
affairs, these and other things are clearly beyond the 
capacity of the people as a whole, and are of the functions 
of the State. 


And such functions determine the nature of the State, 
because the State must be precisely that which will effici- 
ently discharge those duties. 


Thus we discover that the State does not exist for any 
or every purpose but only for those things which the people 
cannot do for themselves. Here it must be emphasised, 
the decision is not.as to what the people might at any given 
time think they would like the State to do, but what on the 
nature of things the State ought to do. If a nation con- 
ceives that the State is for all purposes, it is wrong, 
cause the Natural Law decides otherwise, and the people 
are bound by that law. For example, by the force of 
nature parents are responsible for their children who are 
their duty, and it is degrading and unnatural for parents, 
save in abnormal conditions which are themselves wrong 
and ought to be rectified as soon as possible, to allow even 
the wealthiest and most highly organised State to do for 
their children what they themselves ought to do. 

The question is not, therefore, what the State can do, 
but what it ought to do; and the State ought naturally to 
do nothing save the functions of sovereign rule. It would 
be even folly to argue that because we cannot define accur- 
ately and once and for all the functions of the State, we 
ought to abandon any attempt to limit its powers. The 
contrary is the truth; precisely because there may be 
some excuse for mistakes, we ought to be constantly vigil- 
ant to see that the State does not unduly leave its own 
sphere. 

But are there any principles which will guide a com- 
munity so that the State will be kept to due limits? The 
Church proposes two such principles which if followed in 
practice will keep the State within due bounds. 

The first of these principles is: it is a law of social 
life that social organs should come into existence because 
of some necessary function or functions and should be 
limited to that purpose. Thus, to give an obvious example, 
if the people want football they must have football clubs 
and unions, and those associations must keep to their own 
functions. 
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Here Pope Pius XI says: “When we speak of the re- 
form of institutions it is principally the State we have in 
mind. Not, indeed, as if we look for all salvation from 
its intervention, but because on account of the evil of 
Individualism, as we call it, things have come to such a 
pass that the highly developed social life which once flour- 
ished in a variety of prosperous institutions, organically 
linked one with another, has been laid prostrate and all 
but ruined, leaving thus virtually only individuals and the 
State, with no little harm to the State itself. The latter 
having lost its form of social regimen, and encumbered with 
all the burdens once born by associations now rendered ex- 
tinct, was in consequence submerged and overwhelmed by 
an infinity of affairs and duties.” 


The second principle is: that what can be done on 
smaller scale ought not be performed on larger. Again 
Pope Pius XI: “It is true as history proves, that owing to 
changed circumstances much that was formerly performed 
by small associations can nowadays be accomplished only 
by larger ones. Nevertheless, just as it is wrong to take 
away from individuals what by their own ability they can 
accomplish and commit it to the community, so it is an 
injury and at the same time both a serious evil and pertur- 
bation of right order to assign to a larger and higher 
society what can be performed successfully by smaller com- 
munities. This is a, fixed and unchangeable principle most 
basic in social philosophy. The reason is that all social 
activity, of its very proper nature, should apply help to 
the members of the social body, but never destroy or 
absorb them.” 


Those two principles mean that a community ought to 
be organised to allow the people to do as much as possible 
for themselves through their own organisations. An ex- 
ample will assist here: in the important field of medicine 
the State has its own Health Department and the doctors 
are organised; whereas the people, the patients who are 
the all-important persons in health, are not organised, and 
they ought to be. In each district the people ought to own 
and run their own organisations for the health of those who 
are or who will become patients. 


The people can do a very great deal for themselves 
and they will do if properly taught and encouraged. More- 
over, they will do so to their own great advantage. 

This teaching is highly democratic because the more 
the people govern themselves the mote democratic they 
are; and the more the people let the State do, without true 
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need, the less democratic society is. The tendency, there- 
fore ought to be for the State to do less and less and 
the people to do more and more until a point is reached 
beyond which it would be dangerous for the State to do 
less; and one essentially sound result of such a tendency 
would be the disappearance of the danger of the State 
doing so much that its civilians become little more than 
State chattels. 

There is a further point to what we have been saying, 
a matter of very serious importance considering the trend 
of modern events. As I wrote in another context: 

“Fascism, Communism and Nazism are all condemned 
by the Church. No one doubts this, although for far too 
long some tried to escape the condemnation of Fascism. 
These three evils have at least one thing in common; no 
matter what differences lie between them, they all use 
organisations by which and in which the people work and 
receive service, as State made, State owned, and State 
controlled. Those organisations are among the most im- 
portant means by which the State controls so widely and 
so deeply the lives of the people.”’ 

Also there was this which is pertinent here: ‘One of 
the truths that escape men who are so eager to be practical 
that they do not think much about the means they adopt, 
is the fact that the means we take for our ends often be- 
come too strong for us. They often force us into effects and 
results that we had not foreseen. And especially is this 
the case when men ignore the means provided by nature 
and adopt what they hold to be practical ways.” 

The importance of this is that for the sake of liberty 
the Natural Law commands that the State performs only 
its own special duties while the people do all else for 
themselves. It seems to be so sensible to use the State 
with its vast powers for doing this or that; it does seem to 
be so right that the State should organise all sorts of 
things. But the fact is that the more the State does for us, 
especially when it leaves its own sphere of sovereign func- 
tions, the nearer it gets to being Fascist or Communist. 
There is no escape from this fact. It is useless for people 
to protest that they mean something quite different. May 
be. But the best of meanings will not save us from the 
natural results of things we do. The plain fact is that the 
Natural Law is simply too strong for us and will finally 
have its way, and from the means we take there will 
follow the results to which naturally they lead. Because 
men are able to frustrate nature in sorme things, they 
think they can do as they will with her: but such is not the 
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case and the Natural Law in-the end wins, no matter how 
much we might succeed in defeating it for a time in certain 
circumstances. 

It is certainly pertinent to emphasise that the mistake 
that creates that vast danger of Fascism and Communism ~ 
is the error of confusing the temporary with the permanent, 
and the abnormal with the normal. If the State is driven 
to produce organisations that are at once needed for the 
people’s welfare, and is unfailingly conscious that those 
organisations are by nature temporary and only for what 
is an emergency, and if it incessantly tells the people so, 
there will be little danger of Fascism or Communism. 

If the State and the people realise that such organisa- 
tions are by nature only temporary, search will be made 
for the permanent. That search will end in success and 
will save the people from over-control by the State. 


Without hesitation I declare that with only reasonable 
effort and in due time the people could own and run organ- 
isations for their own welfare, save only such as are needed 
for the State in the pursuit of its own sovereign tasks. And 
one magnificent result would follow from that — the. people 
would be safe in their own association for their own wel- 
fare, safe from the all-absorbing power .of the State. They 
would then be genuinely self-governing people through do- 
ing for themselves those things which they ought to con- 
duct in their own cause. 

The difference between the modern State which en- 
croaches unjustifiably on the lives of the people and that 
organic and true democracy in which the State is limited 
to its own special works is this: the false condition springs 
from the State making and controlling organisations not 
needed for its own functions, while the true condition 
springs from the people making their own organisations 
which they own and conduct for their own benefit. 


IV ; 

But is it really practical to talk like that? With things 
as they are, what can we do but-go on with the vast and 
extremely expensive State organisations for purposes which 
the State ought never normally to have touched. 

The answer to this apparently insuperable objection to 
true democracy for our times, is not at all difficult. 

It would, of course, be absurd and even monstrous for 
the State at once and abruptly to cease doing much that 
it does today. Quite a number of years will be necessary 
in order to replace the State in many things that it is now 
doing and which really do not belong to it. The major 
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point is not so much what the State actually does now or 
may have to go on doing for some time, but what men 
realise it ought to do. i 
One of the chief errors of our times is that men 
mistake the extraordinary for the ordinary and the 
abnormal for the normal: they confuse the temporary 
with the permanent and the thing justified only for a 
time with that which is permanently good. 

It must be remarked that what is by the nature of 
things only temporary must never be accepted as perman- 
ent, even though it may be required for a number of years. 
Obviously the conditions of war require much that is never 
to be permanent in society. 


Also, no matter how great the need, no matter how 
long a necessity continues, wisdom and morality demand 
that what is extraordinary and temporary must be con- 
stantly put before the people as such. Over and over again 
the people must be warned that they are having to depend 
upon means which are never to be considered as permanent. 

Except in the case of war regulations and measures 
I can think of no case of major importance in which a 
Government has taken anything approaching adequate 
action to make sure that its civilians realised that laws 
and provisions which, in the nature of things, were not 
permanently good, were really only temporary. On the 
other hand there are instances of governments quite cor- 
rectly taking abnormal steps and then making the moral 
error of leading civilians to believe that those steps were 
really quite the normal and permanently desirable thing. 

Begin to teach the people their own organic self-rule 
and make a beginning of, or in, the people’s own organisa- 
tions, and within a comparatively short time, as time goes 
in social affairs, results will appear. 


Vv 

But what has all this got to do with a churchman? 
Why quote Pope Pius XI? 

Because the existence of the Christian Church is a 
singularly important reason why we must impose limits 
upon the authority of the State. One of the very remark- 
able things in our age is the charge that the Church is 
totalitarian. In point of fact the Church vehemently insists 
that she is nothing of the kind, that there is a whole sphere 
of life over which she has no control and which is under the 
rule of the State. How any institution can at one and the 
same time be totalitarian (demanding control over every- 
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hing and everybody) and also insist upon refusing control 
ames purely eat matters, is certainly beyond under- 
standing. 

Moreover, as history amply proves, the. Church has 
been the most powerful single factor against: totalitarian 
States. Actually, her very presence is a limitation upon 
civil authority simply because she exists in her own right 
with her own authority over spiritual and moral matters. 

It is not possible both to have and not to have a 
thing at one and the same time and in the same sense, 
and men cannot have the protection of the Church against 
unnecessary claims of the modern State and at the same 
time deny her the authority which she possesses in her own 
right. It is the Christian Church, divinely endowed with 
authority, that is persecuted by the totalitarian States, and 
the significance of this fact is not by any means realised 
by those who fear the modern all-absorbing State. 

The Church has herself and her children to protect 
against unjustifiable claims and she has never shirked 
that responsibility. Any mistakes Churchmen have made 
in this matter of deep principle, have never been in favour 
of handing the people over to the State in matters which 
do not belong to the functions of sovereign rule. 

The fact is that if only the Church would cease to 
claim authority over men in affairs spiritual and moral, 
she would be left alone; but if she did that she would be 
denying her own divine constitution. A persecuting Roman 
Emperor said the thing: Septimius Severus stated that he 
tried to destroy the Church because shée was a rule inside 
a rule: that is, the Church was a limitation on his imperial 
power. And since those days of the Church’s infancy, in 
land after land and period after period, she has been perse- 
cuted precisely upon the issue of the limits which her own 
authority places upon that of the State. 

It may be said with great truth that the Christian 
Church, authoritative in her own divine right, is:a per- 
manent limitation upon the power of the State; for if the 
Church has authority, the duty of the State is to leave to 
her those things over which her authority operates. 

Moreover, the Christian has the right to live in a social 
world fit for Christians; but the social order produced by 
the State, which reaches out, except in conditions which 
can never be more that temporarily justified, beyond its 
own sovereign functions, is not fit for a Christian. Con- 
sequently it is decidedly pertinent for a Christian precisely 


because he is a Christian, to write about the limitations of 
the State. 
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